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Wuat isayeoman? He is jemand, 
anybody, answer the old etymologists, 
or it may be gemein, a common man ; 
in any case, an individual of every 
day. But, adds Doctor Johnson, the 
word seems to have been used as a 
ceremonious title for soldiers, whence 
the phrase Yeoman of the Guard. A 
ceremonious title! Then is the prefix 
private a ceremonious title, and can 
every soldier boast that he has a 
handle to his name? With all defer- 
ence to the great lexicographer, we 
imagine not ; and indeed we can trace 
from the chronicles of the old wars 
that soldiers were of two kinds, gentle- 
men soldiers and yeomen soldiers, 
which gives rather more than a cere- 
monious significance to the title chosen 
in 1485 for the bodyguard of King 
Henry the Seventh. The distinction 
is accentuated by the fact that his 
more extravagant son, Henry the 
Eighth, instituted a bodyguard of 
gentlemen, which, as might have been 
expected under the best -dressed 
sovereign in Europe, soon perished 
under the cost of its clothes and 
equipment. Nevertheless Henry’s 
experiment was renewed by Edward 
the Sixth, and the new guard created 
by him still survives as the Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. Nor has_ the 
navy been behindhand in preserving 
the old hierarchy, for it still boasts of 
signal-men, yeomen of the signals, 
and officers of the signals. 

These, however, are refinements. 
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YEOMANRY. 


The word yeoman, despite the hu- 
mility of its Teutonic origin, still sig- 
nifies somebody, at any rate in the 
more primitive parts of England, 
namely a freeholder or, as he is gene- 
rally designated by a curious contra- 
diction in terms, a farmer who farms 
his own land. This, of course, is the 
class, small enough now, but still in 
possession of social precedence 
wherever it exists, which gave to 
England her famous archers in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and which still enjoys the credit of 
having gained our early victories over 
the French. 
You good yeomen 
Whose limbs were made in England, 
show us here 
The mettle of your pasture. 


The ascription of all the glory of 
these actions to the yeomen is de- 
cidedly unfair to the gentlemen, for 
the archers could no more have won 


Crecy and Agincourt without the 
men-at-arms than the men-at-arms 
could have won them without the 
archers ; but the two classes fought 
side by side without jealousy then, 
and there is no object in setting their 
ghosts at loggerheads now. Each did 
its best, each understood the value of 
the other: both worked together 
heart and soul; and this was the 
secret of their success. 

On the next occasion when we 
encounter the yeoman prominent on 
the battle-field we find him promoted 
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to the mounted service. In the midst 
of the confusion wrought by the sub- 
stitution of pike and caliver for the 
old-fashioned bow there emerged a 
body of irregular cavalry, drawn from 
the small freeholders of the extreme 
north of England, which was known 
as the Northern Light Horse. It is 
too little that we know of this force. 
By intense study of ancient Acts of 
Parliament we have discovered that 
they rode ponies of from twelve to thir- 
teen hands in height; and from 
abundant evidence it is plain that 
they were the very best light horse- 
men in Europe. The Emperor Charles 
the Fifth himself cried out with 
honest delight when he saw them at 
work ; and Charles was not only a good 
judge of a soldier, but had peculiar 
knowledge of the Hungarian light- 
horse which was just beginning to 
spread the name of hussar from the 
Danube to the Thames. 

The Northern Light Horse died out, 
and the yeomen had to wait till the 
Civil War for another chance of a 
step upward. They had begun as 
foot-men, and advanced themselves to 
be mounted infantry, and now the 
time came when they should appear 
as regular horse. The cavalry of the 
Parliament was confronted with the 
problem of beating royalist gentlemen 
who had courage, honour, and resolu- 
tion in them, and for the time com- 
pletely failed to solve it. A country 
gentleman, Oliver Cromwell, offered 
to his kinsman, John Hampden, a 
new and original solution. “ We 
must enlist,” he said, “a better class 
of man than we have taken hitherto. 
We must get men who make some 
conscience of what they do, and teach 
them discipline.” Hampden shook 
his head. ‘“ A good idea,” he said, 
but impracticable,” and he went his 
way, to be killed in a skirmish of 
cavalry. Cromwell likewise went his 
way, formed two regiments of yeo- 
men, trained them, disciplined them, 


and made them, and the other regi- 
ments of the New Model after them, 
into the finest horse in Europe. This 
was the finishing touch. The old 
feudal organisation which had _ re- 
served the mounted service for gentle- 
men only received its final deathblow, 
and the principle was established that 
the English yeoman’s place as a fight- 
ing man is among the horse. 

The famous army of the Common- 
wealth was disbanded, and our pre- 
sent standing army came silently and 
stealthily into being. The gentlemen 
of the Life Guards took the first 
place in the cavalry, and the yeoman 
dropped out. The status of the Eng- 
lish soldier sank steadily lower and 
lower. He was crushed between the 
hammer of the Parliament and the 
anvil of the Monarchy. He was good 
enough to be shot in time of war, 
and good enough to be insulted in 
time of peace, good enough to be 
starved and swindled at all times, 
good enough to be cheered and en- 
couraged at none. The country de- 
liberately threw the military profes- 
sion into the kennel, and then com- 
forted itself by saying that the worst 
men made the best soldiers. Recently 
the nation has awakened tothe fact that 
it is desirable to attract a better class 
of recruit to the army. It has dis- 
covered that the army is not popular, 
and its innocent heart is wrung with 
injured amazement ; for it is a logical 
nation, and can think of nothing 
better fitted to popularise a calling 
than two centuries of deliberate de- 
gradation and neglect. 

But our present business is not with 
the army but with the yeomen, who 
have cast off all connection with it. 
As a class yeomen, properly so called, 
are so few as to be, for practical pur- 
poses, extinct, and the title of Yeo- 
manry is applied to the men who now 
fill their places, farmers, and the sons 
of farmers. By Englishmen the name 


of the Yeomanry as signifying a mili- 
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tary force is generally received with 
not unreasonable amusement. There 
is a vast store of venerable jests at the 
expense of the force, and these are the 
antiquities which the English people 
does not willingly let die. Moreover, 
the rustic is always fair game for the 
witticisms of the townsman; and it 
must be confessed that so excellent a 
butt as the old-fashioned yeoman does 
not often present himself. 

The oldest of the eight-and-thirty 
regiments of Yeomanry dates its birth- 
day two centuries back, but the ma- 
jority, unless we are mistaken, were 
raised for defence against invasion in 
the course of the last great war with 
France. The process was probably 
much the same as it was at the time 
of the Civil War. The great land- 
owners undertook to raise regiments, the 
squires around them to raise troops, 
and the lesser gentry and the squires’ 
sons became subalterns. The only 
drawback was that as each squire 
naturally enlisted his own neighbours 
and tenants, the regiment resembled 
rather a congeries of troops than a 
homogeneous corps. 

The war over, the Yeomanry sur- 
vived as an ornamental force, orna- 
mental, that is to say, in respect of 
the dress of the officers, for as much 
can hardly be said of the men. In 
the wealthy Midlands during the 
palmy days of agriculture, the Yeo- 
manry were so well mounted that the 
horses alone would have redeemed their 
appearance, while the gentlemen whom 
they met in the hunting-field gave the 
young farmers a standing pattern of 
smartness ; but in the more primitive 
and bucolic districts, which are those 
with which we are best acquainted, 
matters were very different. There 
are still wonderful stories of the 
annual training of old times. The 
day’s work began by a perambulation 
of the billets by certain old yeomen, 
who held the rank of serjeant-major, 
a solemn function which they executed 
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in an easy undress of stable jacket, 
overalls, and carpet slippers. By this 
means the men were got on parade, 
and marched away to the drill-ground 
some three miles’ distant. Arrived 
there the word was given, “ Prepare 
to dismount!” “ Dismount !” 
“Milk your mares!” And _ this 
homely but necessary duty  ful- 
filled, the regiment remounted and 
proceeded to the execution of the 
prescribed field-movements. 

These again were performed with 
considerable deliberation. Each officer 
had been furnished beforehand with a 
card,! on which were printed the 
various items in the programme, to- 
gether with the word to be given by 
the squadron and troop-leaders; but 
as even this precaution was deemed in- 
sufficient, the colonel before each evo- 
lution sounded the officers’ call, ex- 
pounded the nature of the coming 
manceuvre, instructed leaders of 
squadrons and troops anew in their 
words of command, and dismissed 
them to their several places. Then 
came the word “ March”; the regi- 
ment shuffled leisurely through the 
movement amid a babel of tongues and 
contradictory orders, and halted. Then 
the call for the officers sounded again, 
and away they galloped to the colonel, 
saluting as they reached him ; the last 
evolution was mildly criticised, the 
next carefully rehearsed, and back they 
galloped to their troops for the per- 
formance. Five such field-days, inter- 
rupted by Sunday and a great church- 
parade, brought the training to a close ; 
and on the sixth day the inspecting 
officer came down and told the yeomen 
that they were the finest fellows that 
ever were seen. On the seventh (or 
rather the eighth, for the first was 
taken up by the business of assem- 
bling), the men were paid, the troop- 


1 These cards were not unknown in the 
regular cavalry in the reign of King William 
the Fourth, at any rate, and probably both 
before and after him. 
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horses were put into the shafts of the 
market-carts, and the regiment dis- 
persed, fully convinced that the in- 
specting officer had spoken his real 
conviction, and that he was an ex- 
tremely sensible gentleman. 

Weare old enough to remember this 
ancient stamp of yeoman, and the 
curious appearance that he presented 
on parade. His figure was, as a rule, 
a great deal too full for a stable-jacket, 
and miserably adapted for a hussar’s 
tunic; his overalls strained them- 
selves in vain to meet his boots, 
and those boots were not always 
his best. He wore a great deal of 
hair on his face, and as much as 
possible on his head, and by some 
extraordinary fatality his busby could 
never be induced to sit straight or 
kindly on that head. His sword-belt 
always hung four or five inches below 
his stable-jacket, and the weapon con- 
sequently dangled dangerously close to 
the ground, while the empty scabbard 
danced merrily under the horse’s belly 
in a way that drove a ticklish animal 
mad. It was useless to suggest that 
the belt should be tightened, for men 
of a certain girth object to such re- 
straint ; and if a shoulder-sling were 
provided it was generally let out to 
such a length that the sword hung as 
low as before. Moreover, the yeomen 
of that day were men of mature age 
and of respectable station, church- 
wardens and guardians of the poor, 
and not to be cavalierly treated. 

The horses again were curiously 
assorted. The older men (and we 
remember old fellows of more than 
forty years’ service) naturally pre- 
ferred some quiet confidential animal 
of an easy height for purposes of mount- 
ing and dismounting, which, according 
to the standard of the primitive West, 
would be a trifle over fourteen hands. 
Some of the few young men would 
bring weedy thoroughbreds of sixteen 
hands (we remember one of seventeen), 
which they had picked up for a few 


sovereigns in the hope of winning some 
miserable country race. <A certain 
number brought cart-colts pure and 
simple, generally three or four years 
old; many more rode animals but one 
degree removed from cart-colts ; while 
about half produced the best that they 
had in their stable, equal and often 
much superior to the best stamp of 
troop-horse. 

Few men, however, took the trouble 
ever to train their horses inthe slightest 
degree, even to the extent of accus- 
toming them to carry asword. The 
great double bridle prescribed by 
regulation was also a sore trial to 
many of the troopers, and the crupper 
(now abolished) a terrible provocation 
to kicking. The confusion on the first 
day of drill with a mob of raw horses 
was, and still is, appalling, though it 
is surprising to see how quickly im- 
provement comes. One great stum- 
bling block in the West is the local 
habit of always riding with a loose 
rein ; the people cannot bear to catch 
hold of a horse’s head. This is all 
very well for riding after hounds over 
the moor, but it will not do in the 
ranks. Moreover, they are never 
very comfortable in a military saddle. 
It is not that they are bad horsemen, 
for they will cheerfully ride on a bare- 
backed horse, or, what is more remark- 
able, on a hunting-saddle without 
girths ; but they feel (and we confess 
to a genuine sympathy with them) that 
with a military saddle there is too 
much leather between them and their 
horse. 

The result is that they have not 
their horses under such control as is 
desirable, more particularly when one 
hand is fully occupied with a drawn 
sword. The movements of Yeomanry, 
as of all half-trained men, are spas- 
modic, normally very slow, but subject 
to sudden and abrupt bursts of speed. 
These moments of energy are always 
more or less critical. The men receive 
the order, say, to trot, and after some 
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little delay in getting under way ad- 
vance gently and leisurely, till suddenly 
roused by an angry voice ordering an 
increase of speed. Then every spur, and 
a much sharper spur than the horses are 
accustomed to, strikes in, every tail 
gives a whisk, a certain number of im- 
patient noses bound into the air in 
front, a certain number of indignant 
heels fly up viciously in the rear, the 
whole masssurges impetuously forward, 
and the troop-leader had better be awake 
or his troop will be on the top of him. 
For our own part we found, after many 
experiments, that we could lead our 
troop best when mounted on a mare 
which, though quiet and handy to ride, 
was singularly activeand ready with her 
heels. The men were duly warned of 
her proclivities, and kept a sharp eye 
on the said heels, which was the next 
best thing to keeping a sharp eye on 
their troop-leader. 

We remember once heading a column 
of troops at the trot down a grassy 
hill-side, which was soaked with rain 
and consequently presented somewhat 
treacherous foothold. Our own atten- 
tion was wholly occupied by the en- 
deavour to lead the column straight, 
and the troop, finding itself comfort- 
able in the front with plenty of room, 
at once checked its speed and began 
to lag behind. They were twenty or 
thirty yards in rear when they were 
bidden to move up to their leader, and 
then, as usual, they plunged forward 
with precipitation. In the slippery 
state of the ground they could not 
easily pull up, and presently a half- 
bred, boring brute took the bit into 
his teeth and bolted out of the ranks 
at the top of his speed, slipped up, re- 
covered himself, plunged and slid for 
another twenty yards, and finally came 
down with a thud that sent his rider 
flying several yards over his head. The 
rest of the troop followed hard after 
him, and then our mare, whose ears 
had for some seconds been glued back 
on her head, lashed out both heels 
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with a vicious energy such as we never 
felt before nor since. No harm was 
done, and our attention was presently 
claimed by the unhorsed man, who, 
flustered, as well he might be, by the 
violence of his fall, jumped up, and 
seizing our stirrup, ran alongside for 
some yards, with his busby trailing on 
the ground behind him, uttering abject 
apologies for his mishap. We had 
hardly persuaded him to leave us when 
the order came for the head of the 
column to change direction, and as we 
wheeled we caught sight of the frag- 
ments of the troop. The greater part 
were still in full career down the hill ; 
three were turning back to look after 
the fallen man; three more were 
galloping madly after the loose horse ; 
one or two were going at top speed 
wherever their horses chose to take 
them ; and the leading troop wasreduced 
to its leader only. But presently our 
mare’s ears were flat on her head 
again; the whole troop, fallen man 
and all, came galloping up from all 
sides, and before the next halt they 
had sorted themselves into their places 
and were smiling with the keenest en- © 
joyment of the fun. 

In these later days, however, a great 
change has come over the Yeomanry. 
In the first place, owing to the con- 
tinual aggregation of the people into 
the towns they have in many districts 
almost lost their rustic character. The 
troopers are not countrymen but 
townsmen, and their horses are not 
their own, but simply hired for the 
occasion. Moreover this practice of 
hiring horses is on the increase. There 
is always a certain risk in putting, 
horse into the ranks of the Yeomanry, 
and the Government, not altogether 
unreasonably in the light of past 
history, is not complaisant in the 


1 It was a common trick among the old 
men-at-arms to take a worthless horse to a 
campaign and to claim the price of a good one 
in compensation when he perished. Edward 
the Third made special regulations to meet 
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matter of compensation. A man of 
any self-respect does not like to bring 
out his worst horse; he is afraid to 
bring out his best ; so he compromises 
matters by producing a more or less 
showy hireling. The result is that 
the Yeomanry has to a great extent 
become urbanised ; indeed, we have 
heard an inspecting officer say that, 
whatever might be their shortcomings, 
the few remaining regiments in the 
primitive districts alone were of real 
interest to him, inasmuch as their 
troopers were not mounted shopkeepers 
but genuine yeomanry. 

Moreover the Yeomanry has shared 
in the general rousing of the military 
service since the Franco-German war. 
The introduction of young adjutants 
and serjeant-majors from the regular 
cavalry, and a compulsory course 
of instruction for officers, were 
the first improvements, whereof the 
result was to purge away a vast 
number of venerable inutilities. The 
change rapidly extended to the ranks. 
The fat, grey-bearded hirsute old 
farmers disappeared and sent their 
sons in their place, strong, active 
boys from nineteen and upwards, 
quicker, keener, and more teachable 
than themselves. The transformation 
that has been accomplished in twenty 
years (we speak always of the primi- 
tive regiment of genuine yeomanry) 
is marvellous. 

Recently the War Office has made 
yet greater demands on the force. 
It has abolished the antique organisa- 
tion by troops, and substituted that 
by squadrons, and diminished the 
allowance of non-commissioned officers 
from the regular army from one per 
troop to one per squadron, that is to 
say by one half. It has further grouped 
the regiments into brigades, and cut 
down the proportion of adjutants from 


this kind of fraud, which never has died out 
and never will. Horses were marked long 
before arms and equipment, possibly with the 
broad arrow. 





one for every regiment to one for every 
brigade. The object seems to have 
been gradually to squeeze the Yeo- 
manry out of existence by increasing 
the demand for bricks and curtailing 
the supply of straw ; but the force, so 
far as can be judged at present, has 
responded to this as to former calls, 
and the authorities are beginning to 
wonder whether it may not after all 
be worthy of preservation. 

The question is indeed not easily 
answered. On the other hand the 
Yeomanry (we speak always of the 
genuine article) contains the finest 
military material in England, abund- 
ance of young men in the prime of 
life, brought up in the pure air of the 
country, their muscles strengthened 
by every variety of manual work, and 
their frames kept in fine condition by 
constant hard exercise. They are 
superior men mentally, morally, and 
by education, and their wits, though 
they have not the burnish which the 
townsman acquires by constant rubbing 
against a multitude, are forged of 
heavier and better metal than the 
townsman is willing to admit. Then 
every man is familiar with horse and 
gun. There is not one but has ridden 
the cart-horses barebacked from farm- 
yard to field and from field to farm- 
yard ever since he could articulate 
their names ; not one but knows not 
only how to sit on a horse’s back, but 
how to keep him, take care of him 
and make the most of him, and how 
to cure him of small injuries or ail- 
ments. 

As to fire-arms, ever since the 
passing of the Ground Game Act, 
young farmers are, if anything, rather 
too fond of them ; but though a cheap 
breech-loader may seem but a poor 
training for a carbine, it is far better 
than none at all. Wehave more than 
once seen young yeomen who have 
never seen a carbine in their lives 
take up the unfamiliar weapon, find 
the target at the very first shot, and 
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never lose it again. Indeed con- 
sidering how many of the carbines 
issued to the Yeomanry bear, or at 
any rate bore, the ominous mark that 
confesses them unserviceable, it is 
surprising what practice is made with 
them. 

Lastly we come to the great gift 
which is so invaluable to the cavalry- 
man, the eye for country as it is 
called, which is only to be gained by 
life in the country. Sharp though 
the townsman is and much though he 
has undoubtedly learned on his bicycle, 
the countryman is naturally his master 
here. The one place where a fence 
will certainly be weak, the one spot 
where a river may be forded, a deep 
valley crossed, or boggy ground tra- 
versed, the one track that surely 
leads to water, the signs that 
distinguish a blind from an open road, 
the manifold tokens of birds and 
cattle and sheep when anything un- 
usual is going forward, all these things 
are known to the countryman without 
instruction, but are sadly difficult for 
a townsman to learn. A field full of 
bullocks is a field full of bullocks to 
him ; it is nothing that they are ali 
standing up and gazing in the same 
direction when they ought to be lying 
down and chewing the cud. 

So much for the raw material, the 
finest, as we have said, that there is in 
England. What do we do towards 
making it up? The annual training 
of the Yeomanry lasts for eight days, 
which together with two more that are 
appointed for squadron-drills but are 
now generally added to the remaining 
eight, makes a total of ten days. 
Deduct the day of assembly, on which 
as a rule little can be done, the day 
of departure, the day of inspection, 
and one Sunday, and there remain six 
working days, weather permitting. 
Two of them are generally taken up 
with the elements of cavalry drill, and 
the remainder with regimental field- 
movements. The quickness with which 
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men and horses settle down to the 
work is astonishing. On the second or 
third day of the field-movements they 
generally reach their best, and though 
they may or may’not equal this perform- 
ance before the inspecting officer, they 
generally rather surprise a stranger by 
their proficiency. But the standard 
varies as a rule little if at all from 
year to year. In the matter of 
dress and general smartness a 
change of colonels may sometimes 
produce great results; but as to 
knowledge of their work, the attain- 
ments of the Yeomanry remain a 
pretty constant quantity. 

Of other instruction, as for instance 
in the duties of reconnaissance, they 
receive little or none, nor is it easy to 
see how they should. If ever they 
were called upon for actual service the 
work of reconnaissance is exactly that 
which would be most fitting for them 
and most reasonably to be expected of 
them, but it is also exactly that of 
which they know least. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. In the first place 
a colonel who only sees his men for 
six days in the year likes to keep them 
together as long as possible under his 
own eye; he finds it also far more 
interesting for himself, and he justly 
conceives it to be more interesting to 
the men, to manceuvre them as a com- 
plete body in a field, than to disperse 
them along parallel roads over a 
frontage of miles. Reconnaissance in 
search of an imaginary enemy very 
easily becomes tedious and tiresome, 
and requires sounder knowledge than 
is possessed by most officers of 
Yeomanry to render it profitable. It 
is important too, unless regiments are 
to become simply congeries of squad- 
rons, that they should be kept together 
as much as possible during the short 
week of training. Field-movements, 
therefore, constitute the work to which 
that week is devoted ; they are the 
least troublesome, the most showy, 
and the most amusing. 
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But are they of the least profit as 
practical military training? It is to be 
feared that they are of singularly little. 
Drill of some kind the men must be 
taught, or it would be impossible to 
take them without confusion from a 
field into a road or from a road into a 
field ; but whether it is worth while 
for them, in the present circum- 
stances, to go through more elabo- 
rate evolutions than increasing and 
diminishing the front of a squadron 
is extremely doubtful. There are 
few open spaces in England large 
enough for manceuvres of cavalry 
on any great scale, even if an enemy 
should succeed in throwing a large 
force of cavalry on to our shores ; and 
it is not likely that an English com- 
mander would trust undisciplined and 
half-trained troops like the Yeomanry 
for such critical work. Excepting the 
regiments that live in the vicinity of 
these open spaces, such as the Hamp- 
shire, which might receive distinct 
training in virtue of their position, 
the probability is that few of the 
Yeomanry would work on actual 
service in any larger unit than the 
squadron. Their function would be 
to hang like a cloud of wasps round 
an advancing enemy, seeing, hearing, 
and stinging, as their superior know- 
ledge of a strongly enclosed country 
gave them opportunity. 

The natural corollary is that the 
Yeomanry as it exists at present is 
practically useless, and this we believe 
to be the melancholy fact. The cry 
for its abolition has swelled louder of 
late, and has only been checked by the 
ready response of the various corps to 
the increased demands made upon 
them. Moreover the authorities are 
naturally unwilling to relax their hold, 
however slender, on such magnificent 
material. Some, indeed, look upon 
the Yeomanry as a kind of reserve of 
horses, but in view of the increase of 
the practice of hiring this opinion is 
hardly sound. By the time that the 
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gaps in the stables of the regular 
army had been filled, it would be 
found that half the Yeomanry was 
already dismounted. Moreover the 
existing system of registration of 
horses has superseded this casual 
reserve. It would seem therefore 
that the last reason for the Yeomanry’s 
existence had perished. 

Yet always the material remains, 
and it is useless not so much because 
nothing can be made of it, as because 
nothing is made of it. Nor must it 
be forgotten that in case of war the 
Yeomanry, in the absence of regular 
cavalry, would be indispensable as an 
aid to the civil power in the mainten- 
ance of order. The distress that would 
be caused by the mere declaration of 
war would be sufficient to cause great 
risk of disturbance, with which the 
county and municipal police would be 
powerless to cope. It is futile to 
speak of the Volunteers for such 
service : mounted men strike far more 
terror into a mob than men afoot; 
and judging from the riots in Wales 
a year or two ago, when it was found 
necessary to disarm some of the Voiun- 
teers, it is not impossible that some 
of these citizen soldiers would be 
found a danger rather than an assist- 
ance. But, passing over this important 
matter, let us see what can be done 
without extraordinary effort for the 
improvement of the Yeomanry. We 
do not believe that the problem can 
be really effectively wrestled with, 
except as part of a general scheme for 
the remodelling of the reserve-forces, 
and for the utilisation of the large 
number of officers who consume the 
non-effective vote in the army- 
estimates. We may, however, in the 
short space that is left to us, put for- 
ward one or two crude suggestions. 

First and foremost the period of 
training must be extended. It will 
be asked if farmers can spare more 
time than they at present sacrifice. 
Judging from the number of days that 
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they devote to markets and to rabbit- 
shooting we believe emphatically 
that they can, at any rate with occa- 
sional leave of absence for one day. 
And this training must be carried out 
not by squadrons but by regiments, or 
better still, by brigades. Half the at- 
traction of the service consists in the 
gatherings at the county town; in 
rustic districts it is the equivalent of 
university education to the young 
farmers, and not only gives them a 
deal of pleasure but does them a deal 
of good. For purposes of military 
teaching also the spirit of competition 
is wholesome and the comparison of 
notes instructive. The time devoted 
to field-days would not be wholly 
thrown away if it were varied by the 
devotion of as much time to recon- 
naissance; and the men could be 
brought to see, what at present is 
hidden from them, that reconnaissance 
is the more important of their duties. 

But this of course will cost money, 
and it is not likely that an increase 
of the vote for the Yeomanry would 
be sanctioned by Parliament. The 
existing sum must therefore be differ- 
ently applied. It is well to ask in 
such circumstances what we really 
want, what we can afford to keep, 
and what we can afford to dispense 
with. Do we want and can we afford 
to keep a number of townsmen, doubt- 
less excellent people in themselves, 
who are neither good horsemen nor 
accustomed to horses, and who have 
none of the experience or natural 
aptitude for observation which make 
the country farmer a born recon- 
noitrer? We should say that we 
cannot afford to keep such when we 
can get better. Let then the first 
qualification of a yeoman be that he 
shall be able to ride; and let every 
recruit, as a preliminary test, be re- 
quired to ride a horse bare-backed at 
the walk, trot, and gallop, taking him 
through a gate (unless he prefers to 
take him over) which he shall open for 
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himself without a whip and without 
dismounting. Such a trial would 
barely touch some regiments, but there 
are others which it would purge pretty 
freely. 

Another necessary change, for which 
the way has already been paved by 
the organisation in brigades, is the 
raising of the regimental establish- 
ments to a far higher strength in 
men than at present, and cutting 
down the number of regiments by at 
least one-half. At present we have 
eight-and-thirty distinct corps, some of 
four squadrons, some of three, some of 
two, and one, we believe, of one, each 
with costly paraphernalia of _field- 
officers and regimental staff. There 
is no reason because we keep in the 
regular cavalry an offiver to every 
twelve men, that we should apply the 
same absurd and expensive principle 
to the Yeomanry. Moreover, in some 
counties there are men enough for two 
or three regiments of the present 
strength and officers for but one and 
a half, while in others there is no lack 
of officers but a sad dearth of men. 
Having a _ weakness for historical 
precedent, we should like to see every 
regimental establishment fixed at six 
squadrons of one hundred men apiece, 
as it was in Cromwell’s time when the 
yeomanry cavalry reached its zenith. 
This would give to each squadron in 
the field four troops of twelve or three 
troops of sixteen files. Regiments 
that fall below this strength should 
be amalgamated or disbanded. 

Next, a real economy could be 
effected in the matter of dress. The 
uniforms of the Yeomanry include 
the gorgeous in the British 
service, and this is not only absurd 
but mischievous. The false notion 
that a smartly dressed man is a soldier 
has encouraged the enlistment of dap- 
per townsmen to the prejudice of the 
homely countryman. The subject is a 
delicate one, for not a few officers join 
the Yeomanry for the sake of the 


most 
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uniform, while the yeomen themselves, 
like all soldiers from the beginning of 
time, are as vain as peacocks. We 
have seen a letter from a yeoman of 
the old rustic type to his colonel, com- 
plaining bitterly of the abolition of the 
old cloth stable-jacket in favour of the 
new-fashioned serge ; the bare material, 
so he averred, degraded the yeoman to 
the level of the militiaman. But the 
frippery of lace and fur is utterly out 
of place in a force which should pride 
itself above all on being rural. The 
distinction of dragoons and hussars, 
once very real, is now a matter only 
of coats and hats. By all means let a 
county spirit be fostered by means of 
facings and badges, and let old privi- 
leges be called to mind by a scrap of 
gold lace in this regiment and welting 
of the seams in that ; but let the main 
distinctions in the Yeomanry be simply 
those of light and heavy cavalry. 
There is no reason why the dress 
should not be smart because it is 
simple. Simplification is the great 
reform needed in the Yeomanry, and 
there is no surer road to economy. 
Concurrently we should like to see 
a different standard set up for the 
guidance of the Yeomanry. A certain 
theatrical element seems, in the light 
of history, to be inseparable from the 
military calling, and the ideals of 
military men seem to fall into two 
main divisions, the exquisite and the 
rough and ready. For our regular 
cavalry the exquisite has long been the 
accepted pattern; but for the Yeo- 
manry, the rough and ready would, in 
some cases, at any rate, be decidedly 
preferable, and this latter type has 
already been popularised in England 
by the colonial troops of Australia 
and South Africa. soth types of 
course meet when pushed to extremes, 
but they start, at any rate, from points 
wide asunder. Excessive rigidity 
must of course be avoided in applying 
the principle ; and indeed the authori- 
ties might be worse guided in the re- 
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organisation of the Yeomanry than by 
mapping out England in groups of 
hunting countries, and distributing it 
into light or heavy, rough and ready 
or exquisite cavalry according to the 
stamp of horse that is bred and pre- 
ferred therein. But let us have no 
more inspecting officers who come 
down, say from Leicestershire to 
Devonshire, and complain that the 
horses of Devon are small. Leicester- 
shire horses are as much out of place 
in Devonshire as Devonshire horses 
are in Leicestershire. 

We have no space left for the all 
important question of officers. We be- 
lieve that they would best be supplied 
by country gentlemen as _ hitherto. 
If their business were made more 
serious they would be the readier to 
learn it, while even retired officers of 
the regular cavalry might be willing 
to enter a service which would be 
useful and interesting instead of 
merely an expensive amusement. It 
would be a new sensation to many to 
command a squadron of a hundred 
men in a regiment of six hundred, 
even if only for one month in the year. 
But this is a subject which we leave 
to others. As to the attractions that 
might be offered to men, we shall 
conclude with a brief anecdote. A 
captain of yeomanry was asked by an 
inspecting officer what temptations he 
held out to recruits to join his troop. 
He replied with great gravity but a 
twinkling eye, “I keep a short-horn 
bull and let them send a heifer to 
him.” We will just remind the 
authorities of the existence of shire- 
stallions and leave them to inter- 
pret the hint. Any little privilege of 
this kind is valued, and the yeomen 
as arule are so keen that they rate 
any small advantage to themselves far 
above its cost to the country. The 


pride of belonging to a peculiar class, 
and the Yeomanry are not only a 
peculiar, but a peculiarly fine class, 
is sufficient compensation for sacrifice. 

















Paris was ever the paradise of 
Youth. Since time began the left 
bank of her gracious river has been 
consecrate to Chattertons, who have 
dreamed under the shadow of Saint 
Etienne du Mont their immortal 
dreams of glory, and who have won from 
the wine-bowl a generous intelligence 
or a solitary death. To be young 
and a poet, and to look out upon the 
world from a garret in the Latin 
Quarter, is not that as valiant an 
experience as the world has to offer ? 
Doubtless the patient, blunt-headed 
spade of Realism might discover a 
squalid misery in this golden ambition 
of reckless Youth; but Realism has 
raked filth from beneath a throne, 
and the figures of imperishable 
romance, whom Balzac bade _ to 
wander in the avenues of the Lux- 
embourg, are more true than Truth 
itself. 

It is Youth, then, insolent, irrespon- 
sible, adventurous Youth, which in 
France would always control the des- 
tinies of the arts ; and if the sentences, 
passed nightly in the courts of dis- 
course and of beer, were pitilessly 
carried out, it would be death for a 
poet to reach the sobriety of thirty 
years. The domination of the beard- 
less, indeed, has been constant, but 
the fashion of its display has changed 
with the changing times. When 
Lucien de Rubempré fled from 
Angouléme with Madame de Bargeton 
to conquer Paris, his head packed 
with fancies and his heart fuil of love, 
there was a proud magnificence in his 
courage. Besides, did not his pocket 
bulge with his precious Jarguerites, 
and was not his trunk the heavier for 
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a finished romance? 


So, while he 
wandered, in enthusiastic converse 
with D’Arthez, under the gallery of 
the Odéon, the world chattered of 
Byron and was eager to applaud the 


revolution of Hugo. But it was not 
until the famous night, whereon 
Gautier and his friends welcomed the 
triumph of Hernant, that Youth came 
into full possession of his kingdom. 
What though he was extravagant at 
the moment of victory, what though 
his taste fell sometimes below his 
aspiration, there was a_ splendour 
even in his confusion of colours and 
his reckless squandering of adjectives. 
Then it was that the young poets, 
taking courage from Théophile’s red 
waistcoat, arrayed themselves in gar- 
ments of wondrous shape and hue ; 
then it was that they drank their 
wine from skulls, and believed that 
the cross-bones were a symbol of 
devilry. Their garrets they packed 
with the pilferings of every land, and 
recked not if their treasures were the 
shameless forgeries of an old-clothes- 
man. In the wantonness of their 
taste they adored whatever was 
Gothic, and they shrank in horror 
from the lightest suspicion of class- 
ical austerity. Before all they believed 
that romance lurked in strange places 
and under foreign skies. The noble 
mystery of their own Paris, deepened 
ten-fold by the invention of Balzac, 
appeared common to these visionaries 
enamoured of crude colours and the 
ineffable East. Nothing this side the 
Alps seemed desirable, and he who 
could reach Italy hoped that he would 
find on Lake Como the inspiration 
which Paris denied him. Even the 
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grisette was shocking in her familiar- 
ity, and the young poet would hire a 
coat, that he might go into the world 
and throw himself at the feet of some 
great lady. But the folly was fresh, 
magnanimous, romantic ; and it be- 
queathed to the fortunate youth who 
conquered the world a memory of 
foaming beakers and the warm South. 

Then came the Realists, who would 
have destroyed imagination with the 
pop-gun of science, and one shudders 
to think how their youth was mis- 
spent. Not, surely, in gaiety and 
freedom, not in the joyous discussion of 
some irrelevant absurdity, but in the 
trivial comparison of unimportant 
facts. The youthful seeker after 
truth, in brief, went up and down the 
earth, earnest, blind-eyed, and armed 
with a notebook. Arrogant he was, 
but arrogant in contempt of those 
qualities of fancy and divination to 
which he might never attain. And 
when he snatched a brief release from 
the patient amassing of the details 
that doomed him to falsehood, he drank 
his beer with no jollity of heart, being 
only eager to note the foam as it over- 
flowed the brim, and the gesture 
wherewith the waiter flung the glasses 
hurriedly upon the table. And thus 
he grew through a witless manhood to 
a stern old age, believing only in the 
reality of money, and deploring, alas, 
that posthumous fame cannot be 
built upon an everlasting foundation 
of Naturalism. 

The clash of the schools, which tore 
French literature in pieces ten years 
since, was a brilliant opportunity 
for Youth. There was scarce a 
tavern in the Latin Quarter which 
did not lead a movement, and to all 
who held a pen the headship of a 
school was possible. If Decadence, 
or Symbolism, or Neo-Latinism palled 
upon the poet’s boyish fancy, then he 
might turn Romanesque or Mage, or 
even come forth, after the excesses of 


the Rosicrucians, a full-fledged Deli- 
quescent, like the immortal Floupette. 
His duties were trivial and delightful ; 
to abuse the school, whose tenets he 
had just discarded, and to publish on 
the Quai Saint Michel a quarto pam- 
phlet containing a dozen exercises in 
verse. Then he became famous, for 
a week ; then he clothed himself after 
the fashion of a man about town, was 
pointed out to country cousins as he 
sat at breakfast, and admired his 
friends, and by them was admired, in 
the journals which died with an 
empty pocket. He might change his 
allegiance with his coat ; but for the 
moment he was loyal, and he would 
willingly have endured a broken head 
in defence of the cult which engrossed 
him. His most poignant anxiety was 
the choice of a flag under which to 
fight. After a night’s debauch he 
would wake up, scourged with doubt 
and repentance. “Am I a Sym- 
bolist,” he would ask eagerly, testing 
meanwhile a new necktie in the 
mirror, “or am I a Decadent?” And 
when hesitancy withheld an answer, 
he had made an excuse for another 
day’s inaction. But so long as he 
kept within the movement he was 
saved from contempt, and his most 
serious danger was an ignorance of 
catch-words. One aspirant there was 
who came from the Western Wilds of 
America to throw himself and _ his 
fortune into the whirlpool of literature. 
He would win glory, thought he, in a 
larger field than was open in his 
savage home. So _ he_ set forth, 
with M. Zola’s masterpiece in his 
hand, and a childish faith that a 
knowledge of Maupassant would 
procure him an honourable position in 
the modern school. An introduction 
to a famous Realist had jostled Bel 
Ami in his well-worn pocket, and he 
set forth with the pride of a discover- 
er to visit the hero who should prove 
his patron. The Realist received him 

















with all the deference due to a col- 
league, warned him brusquely against 
the follies of the schools, and criticised 
indulgently an early attempt “to fix 
the accent of a Boston parlour.” 
Julius P. Hartman was triumphant. 
He sat him down forthwith to master 
French, that his future experiments in 
Naturalism might be revealed to the 
world of Paris which would know 
best how to appreciate him. He paid 
assiduous court to his patron, of 
whose school he vowed himself a 
member, and to whom he rendered the 
honour of a facile imitation. Hence- 
forth prosperity and fame seemed 
assured to him; he even hoped that 
some day he might visit Médan, and lay 
a floral tribute at the feet of M. Zola. 
But alas, for human aspiration! One 
night,—it was May, and Julius never 
forgot it—he had dined with the 
Realist, and as he walked home from 
the Avenue du Bois under the scent 
of the lilacs, he dreamed of the day 
when he should publish the scientific 
novel of Paris, in which every tone 
and gesture should be observed to the 
life, and no page defiled by invention. 
Even as he walked the mood seized 
him, and his note-book was enriched 
with a dozen false generalisations 
concerning the diner-out, and the way- 
ward habit of his return. 

As he entered the tavern of his 
choice in the Latin Quarter his face 
wore a smile of anticipated victory ; 
and when a friend invited him to a 
table thronged with Symbolists and 
Decadents, he gently condescended to 
a seat. “I have been dining with 
Chauvel,” he began, proudly naming 
his master. The table roared at him. 
“With Chauvel!” screamed an ele- 
gant Symbolist. “Why, Chauvel 
dines with Zola once a week and 
publishes with Charpentier.” The 


others swelled the chorus of ridicule, 
P. Hartman 
when 
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rolled back into its ancient channel. 
That night he learned many things ; 
that, for instance, literature is born 
again of the new catch-words, that 
genius begins with the championship 
of a clique, that production is the 
best proof of incompetence. And he 
went to bed with his brain in a whirl, 
and woke in the morning to a desper- 
ate resolve. No longer could he sit 
at the feet of Chauvel,—so much was 
certain. But how to break with his 
benefactor, and escape the charge of 
ingratitude? For Julius, though a 
new-born Symbolist, was still a 
courageous gentleman. At last he 
determined upon an inteview, and he 
went straightway to confute his 
patron, hoping with the effrontery of 
youth that his arguments might even 


prevail against the novelist who 
boasted a vast circulation. Chauvel 


listened in silence, deplored the boy’s 
defection, and bitterly condemned the 
folly of his new companions. Julius, 
thereon, loftily took his leave. “ M. . 
Chauvel,” he said with the stern 
conviction of yesterday’s proselyte, 
“T am grateful for your kindness: I 
esteem your friendship; but I no 
longer regard you as a man of letters.” 
Chauvel performed the only duty left 
him: he kicked the youth into the 
street ; and Hartman is still trying 
to live down a miserable experience 
of Realism. 

But the poets of ten years since 
were amiable despite their folly. 
Their courage was equal to their 
intelligence ; they feared no man, 
and their love of extravagance did 
not rob them of wit. Moreover they 
looked and dressed iike gentlemen, 
though now and again the support of 
Decadence or Symbolism drove them to 
strange straits. For these causes, 
now lost, could not live upon air, and 
one disciple there was, more cunning 
than the rest, earned as a 
waiter enough to support the journal 


who 
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of his clique. Divided in all else, 
the tiny schools combined in an 
admiration of Arthur Rimbaud, 
who still remains the prize-youth of 
French Poetry. Described by Victor 
Hugo as a “Shakespeare of fourteen,” 
he finished his career before he was 
twenty, and died at thirty-five, a 
respectable dealer in ivory and 
ostrich-feathers, rich, honoured, and 
devout. The tribes of Central 
Africa, among whom he plied his 
trade, christened him the Just 
Balance ; and had he returned 
triumphant to Paris, he would have 
enriched French literature not with 
more specimens of the poetry which 
he helped to create, but with a 
learned dissertation upon geography. 
An age rich in surprises can show 
few more violent contrasts than this 
one. 

As Rimbaud was the god of the 
Decadents, so he still retains the 
worship of today. And it is his 
youth which commends him more 
strongly than his genius, for the 


beardless poets of France are weary 
I 


of banners and battle-cries. Seventy 
years ago, as Lousteau told Lucien 
de Rubempré, a poet’s first duty 
was to champion a cause ; and Lucien 
blushed, for, believing only in poetry, 
he knew not that the Conservative 
and the Romantic were fighting tooth 
and nail against the superstitions of 
the Liberal and the Classical. But 
to-day literature is free and untram- 
melled. Paris, once the home of 
causes, is now the resort of men, or 
boys. Never were her streets so 
crowded with poets; but each is for 
himself, and each is young. To be 
mute and inglorious at nineteen is to 
have failed in life; to have passed twen- 
ty is to have crossed the Rubicon of 
middle-age and despair. And, to tell 
truth, however many may be inglor- 
ious, there are few indeed who con- 
sent to be mute. They criticise in 
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reviews, they sing in pamphlets, they 
chatter in their taverns. But they 
must be young, young, young, for 
definitions are shifting, and a man is 
old, they say, at twenty. Nineteen, 
then, is the silver (or the golden) age, 
and a poet must win distinction so 
soon as he escapes from the rod of 
his school-master. Genius flourishes 
easily, until the weeds of talent and 
common sense grow up to choke it; 
and, while genius is the boy’s inherit- 
ance, talent may be born at twenty- 
two, and there is an end of endeavour. 
Thus Paris is the playground of 
genius, of genius at nineteen; and 
the Boulevard Saint Michel is, for the 
moment, the home of more gifted 
boys than have smiled upon the 
world since the beginning of time. 
They are young, but oh, how old 
they are! Never again, though they 
live to be eighty, will they know this 
intolerable burden of years. They 
are weighted with the sins of unnum- 
bered generations, and they accept the 
stupidity of M. Coppée, for instance, 
as a reproach to themselves. Their 
predecessors, who began their career at 
twenty-five, were as insolent as you 
please, but they slew their foes with 
a light heart and a joyful countenance, 
knowing that the feat was not serious. 
But the youth of to-day knows neither 
merriment nor joy. He is grimly 
habited in black, and commonly ad- 
vertises his marvellous intelligence 
with a broom-like head of hair. Thus 
he strides, dour and forbidding, through 
the Latin Quarter, conscious that his 
life’s work must be accomplished in 
twelve months, since twenty years and 
fogeydom are hastening to overtake 
him. His maturity is no less remark- 
able than his age. Whatever be his 
indiscretions, however fatuous his 
opinions, he apes the style of his 
master (whoever he be) with a perfec- 
tion of effrontery, and proves by his 
very lack of hesitancy that, though 
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he may be every one else efficiently, 
he is never likely to be himself. 
Meanwhile his hand is ever lifted 
against his only begetters, and thus 
has he reversed the legend of Thyestes. 
That unhappy monarch devoured his 
children ; the poet of the Boulevard 
Saint Michel would dedicate his literary 
father to a solitary and triumphant 
meal, 

Though he cannot escape the imita- 
tion which is the instinct of his age, 
he professes to obey no rules, to know 
no discipline. His ambition is to do 
something else, to burst the trammels 
which still bind his nineteen years, 
to push the penny of literature (if 
one may borrow a metaphor from a 
childish sport) a little further over 
the line. That is to say, he is an 
anarchist in life as in art; he still 
agrees with those fogeys of two years 
ago (they must be twenty-three at 
least), who found a certain elegance in 
the throwing of abomb. One amiable 
youth, indeed, declares that it is only 
the fear of the law which prevents 
him from hurling paving-stones from 
his garret upon the passers beneath. 
And if you believed him you would 
have another reason for respecting the 
law. As they profess an open, in- 
sincere contempt for conduct, so these 
enthusiasts affect to despise grammar ; 
and no wonder, since they are so lately 
escaped from its thrall. They would 
cheerfully remove the boundaries which 
divide the verb from the noun, and 
twist words into any strange sense 
that suits them. And, when this 
artifice fails, they invent new symbols 
of a meaningless barbarity, until each 
believes himself a Columbus of the 
infinitely wise. But despite their 
parade of anarchy, they are still pedants 
after the unvarying fashion of youth. 
They are too near an enforced smat- 
tering of Greek and Latin not to profit 
by their purgatory, and thus you will 
find in their works a fine parade of 
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erudition. They mimic the Classics, 
and translate the obscurer writers 
through the medium, doubtless, of an 
ancient crib. To pretend a knowledge 
of English is their greatest pride. At 
the Café d'Harcourt they have met 
two or three poeticules from London 
older and sillier than themselves. 
With these indiscreet worshippers of 
Verlaine they have drunk and talked 
till the morning ; they have failed in 
the pronunciation of Mr. Meredith’s 
name; they have convinced them- 
selves that Pater was a pre-Raphaelite 
painter ; and so often have they dis- 
cussed “the Great Will” that they 
believe (with the journalists of France) 
that they know all about him. But 
these errors arise from the sanguine 
temper of youth and are easily con- 
doned. 

The youthful poet, when he arrives 
in Paris, carries but a light load. 
Half-a-dozen copies of verses, enough 
to plump an imperishable pamphlet, 
a treatise upon Narcissus, and a list 
of those complete works which shall 
one day appear,—these are his heaviest 
impediments. And in no wise does 
he show his serene hopefulness, his com- 
plete lack of humour more surely than 
in the industry wherewith he contrives 
the programme of his life. One hero 
of nineteen, who some months since 
conquered the world by a book of 
parodies, has announced his intention 
of publishing, in the future, near or 
remote, some twelve volumes. Among 
them are novels, poems, comedies, 
theses, memoirs, and excursions into 
literary history. It is plain that this 
youth knows neither fear nor modesty ; 
but it would be safe to wager that, 
should God grant him at eighty the 
childhood he has never known, his 
twelve volumes will be yet unwritten. 
Meanwhile he has become a journalist, 
and his newspaper, together with the 
necessary discussion of future projects, 
should keep him occupied until a 
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ripe old age. When once he 
has launched his pamphlet (one 


hundred copies, of which fifty-five are 
for sale), and foreshadowed his life’s 
achievement, he looks round for a 
review, in which he may praise his 
friends and receive the loyal en- 
couragement that is his due. He 
should have no difficulty in discovering 
a sympathetic hostelry where he may 
lodge his master-pieces, and henceforth 
his position is assured ; intellectually 
assured that is, for he would disdain 
to receive payment for his toil, as 
though he were a mere Coppée. The 
reviews that welcome him are count- 
less as the sand. The Dawn, The 
Break of Day, The Trumpet-Call 
are as famous in Belgium as in the 
Latin Quarter; and one at least is 
fortunate enough to count “ Walt 
Wittmann” among its contributors. 
Henceforth no month passes without 
a laudatory paragraph from the poet’s 
pen. He praises the men of genius 
who frequent his tavern with an in- 
terestedness worthy of the miscreants 
who hunger after a large circulation. 
But with the writing of paragraphs 
the poet’s labour is finished. His 
pamphlet (in a limited edition) exists 
as a proof of his poetic faith ; and for 
the rest he believes reticence the whole 
duty of man. In his own circle he is 
voluble as a torrent, restless as the 
changing sea; but he prefers to 
exhaust his energies with talk, and he 
writes his books in dreams. 
Meanwhile he cultivates for the 
harsh stranger an air of mystery and 
disdain. His pamphlet has set him 
so high above all the world, save his 
chosen colleagues, that at the sight of 
an unfamiliar face he shrinks within 
himself, and turns aside with a fine 
irony. And it is this admirable con- 
viction of superiority which persuades 
him to inaction. Why should he 
reveal his soul even to the misunder- 
standing of those who hunt after 
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limited editions (one hundred copies, 
of which fifty-five are for sale)? 
Hence, in spite of his numbers, his 
production is but small. Even to 
catalogue the beardless poets of France 
would be a vast undertaking, and one 
is not certain that the most limited 
edition of this arduous work would 
find purchasers. But their books, 
with their strange maturity, their vain 
eclecticism, their constant echoes of 
Maeterlinck, Walt Whitman, and the 
Greek, are less than themselves in 
number, and moreover resemble one 
another so closely that it is difficult 
to separate them. A poor half-dozen 
emerge: here, for instance, is M. 
André Lebey, who translates Sappho 
with the sound scholarship of nine- 
teen years, and composes sonnets like 
a master ; there is M. Jean de Tinan, 
who in £rythrée turns the Greek 
of his school-days to good account, 
and who assures you that he wrote 
one of his stories in “the sad park of 
an aged abbey.” Here again is M. Saint 
Georges de Bouhélier expressing his 
aged youth now in deathless prose, 
now in immaculate verse. M. de 
3ouh¢lier, in truth, if you may believe 
his friends, is the prime hero of 
modern times. He was “an influence ” 
at seventeen, and though no more 
than twenty (he was born in 1876) 
he has already won the settled honour 
of a biography. Happily, says his 
panegyrist, he came into the world 
when the fripperies of the Second 
Empire were forgotten, and so he 
escaped the contamination o! the three 
mediocrities, Gounod, Offenbach, and 
Baudelaire. He has already performed 
those preliminary feats which are 
expected of his calling; he has edited 
a review, he has published poems, he 
has written the customary treatise upon 
Narcissus. Above all he despises Sym- 
bolism, and that style of writing which 
has been called artistic. Naturism is 


his creed, and Naturism, says his friend 

















and biographer, is not only an esthetic 
conception but a doctrine of life. So 
that M. de Bouhélier need fear no 
intellectual uncertainty between this 
and the grave. Moreover, “he has 
the blood of Orpheus in his veins,” 
exclaims a writer young as himself, 
and future ages shall know him as a 
Pagan prophet, or even as an heroical 
Jean-Jacques. 

But despite the elemental grandeur 
of M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, he is 
not truly the greatest of his kind. 
One other among them has dis- 
played a genuine freshness and origin- 
ality, and if M. Alfred Jarry alone 
comes forth from the beardless mob, 
the beer of the Boulevard Saint 
Michel has not been spilled in vain. 
The two volumes which he has pub- 
lished are fantastically absurd. They 
are embellished with woodcuts (by the 
author), which in a year even M. Jarry 
will regard as a bad joke; in their 
pages Cesar and Anti-Christ are 
enwrapped in a cloud of senseless 
heraldry ; there are Acts Prologal 
and Acts Terrestrial; there are 
entr’actes, in which stars fall from the 
heaven, or whales appear in the sea, 
or the sky is rolled up like a book. 
And all this folly, the small change of 
mysticism, is of no effect. The ma- 
chinery is the machinery of childhood, 
and, since it meant little to the 
author, it conveys little enough to the 
reader. But hidden away in this 
mass of ambitious irrelevancy there 
lurks Ubu the King, Monarch of 
Poland and of Aragon, who, after his 
fashion, is a creation in pure farce. 
He is a fantastic combination of 
Falstaff and the British tourist of 
Comic Opera. His poltroonery is only 
surpassed by his invincible avarice. 
When he seizes the throne of Poland 
after the murder of King Wenceslas, 
he centres in himself, for the sake of 
economy, all the offices of State. The 
nobles are killed that their titles and 
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fortunes may be lavished on their 
King. His view of taxation is simple 
and generous; all the old taxes, 
says he, shall be paid twice, and 
all the new taxes thrice. With this 
system he murmurs, “I shall soon 
make my fortune, and then I shall 
kill everybody and be off.” But when 
he is driven into a war with Russia, 
his parsimony is his undoing. He 
will fight, says he in a moment of 
false courage, but he will not spend a 
penny ; his horse, which he has fed at 
sixpence a day, is so infirm, that, 
unable to carry the monarch, it must 
be led on to the field of battle. When 
a shot is fired in his neighbourhood, 
he cries out in the true Falstaff 
manner : “ I am wounded, I am pierced 
through and through, I am perforated, 
I am dead and buried.” But the 
great moment of his life arrives when 
he is attacked by a bear in a cave. 
Immediately he climbs a rock, and, 
bidding his henchman slay the monster, 
he lifts up his voice in prayer. The 
bear is slain, and Ubu the King with 
a splendid magnanimity takes the 
achievement upon himself. “It is to 
my courage,” says he in effect, “that 
you owe your lives. It was I who 
drew the spiritual sword of prayer, 
and slew the beast with a pater- 
noster ; nay, more, I proved my 
devotion by climbing this rock at the 
risk of my life, that my prayers should 
not have so far to travel on the road 
to heaven.” Now there is not much 
in all this fooling; yet it seduces you 
from page to page, and it is worth 
countless volumes of the New Humour. 
Moreover, though it is manifestly 
unfit for publication on our side the 
Channel, it has a style and savour of 
its own, and it is M. Alfred Jarry, 
who, alone of all the youth, has 
cultivated a personal and distinguish- 
able style. 

And what becomes of the cherished 
Youth of France? What future do 
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the melancholy and beardless poets 
prepare for themselves? Some forget 
their folly, and find a pursuit more 
lucrative and less romantic than the 
editing of reviews. Others, cured of 
their fantasy, condescend to that 
trade of Letters, which brings to its 
professors the money and the praise 
of the middle-class. And these look 
back, maybe, to the noble dreams 
and well-meant accomplishment of 
youth with a sigh that is half shame 
and half regret. But in less than a 
lustre all shall be fogeys. Two years 
since was published a book, Portraits 
of the next Century, and of those 
who sat for their portraits then 
there is not one who is_ not 
to-day as old as Sully Prudhomme, 
or as Father Hugo himself. Mean- 
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while there is in this extravagance of 
contemptuous youth a sense of arro- 
gance and amusement of which we, in 
sober, practical England, catch but a 
furtive glimpse. The worst is, the 
extravagance is short-lived even in 
Paris. The wiseacres of nineteen 
shake off their years as the time 
passes, and even they, if they reach 
the despised age of thirty, may know 
the fleeting joys of youth. Yet they 
must hasten to enjoy the fruit of their 
genius. The rising generation is 
knocking at the door: the schools of 
France are crammed with Shake- 
speares of fourteen; and presently 
there will come one, bolder than the 
rest, who shall stand up before the 
beardless master of to-day and call 
him—Coppée. 





HOW KING SHAILLU WAS PUNISHED. 


AmonGc the many negro nations, 
differing widely from one another in 
speech and physique, who obey the 
rule of the White Queen, as she is 
termed throughout the West African 
littoral, there are none more remark- 
able in their manners and customs, 
nor harder to manage, than the tribes 
who inhabit the limitless swamps and 
little known forests of the Niger delta. 
They are all men of huge stature, with 
arms and chests splendidly developed 
by constant labour at the paddle, for 
they practically live in their dug-out 
canoes, but with the usual weak lower 
limbs of the negro. The characteristic 
dress consists of a yard or two of 
cotton cloth wound loosely round the 
waist, though many dispense even 
with this; and every man wears his 
hair knitted up into fantastic plaits, 
and is decorated with quaint devices 
in blue tattoo standing out in relief 
upon his ebony skin. There are three 
powers known to the naked river- 
men; the first two of which are 
alternately respected and mocked at, 
while the third is always obeyed and 
feared. The first is the British 
Government, represented by a few 
sickly Consuls and Vice-Consuls of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, who, 
suffering much from heat and fever, 
do what they can to maintain some 
kind of order by force of arms: next 
comes the Royal Niger Company 
whose officers attempt to rule, more 
or less wisely, many millions of sable 
subjects ; and lastly, but all-powerful, 
Amalaku the River God and his 
legions of Ju-Ju devils. 

In every rotting mangrove swamp, 
steamy forest, or waste of rolling 


plume grass from Gambia to Congo, 
the influence of the JuJu man, 
Feddah, or Fetich Priest, is supreme, 
and wherever there is trouble in 
West Africa he is generally at the 
bottom of it. Probably his power is 
nowhere greater than in the watery 
forests of the Niger delta, in which 
inter-tribal warfare, skull-hunting, 
and human sacrifice are matters of 
everyday occurrence, and things are 
done which seem strangely out of 
place at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

A little while ago, King Shaillu of 
Hioba, not having the fear of the 
Government before his eyes, and dis- 


regarding what had happened when 
the stronghold of the river-pirate 
Nana went down before the wrath of 


the Protectorate, built himself a 
strong stockade around his city of 
mud-walled huts, and took counsel 
with his JuJu men as to how he 
might most easily acquire power and 
riches, and make a name for himself, 
as did his fathers before the coming 
of the white men. Soon afterwards, 
mutilated corpses of unfortunate 
slaves commenced to drift down the 
rivers with every freshet, and inland 
traders, arriving at the scattered 
coast-factories, told strange tales of 
men buried alive among the founda- 
tions of new houses or stockades. 
Consul and Vice-Consul frowned 
as they listened. But Shaillu dwelt 
among a wilderness of swamps, where 
the white stems and olive-green foliage 
of the mangroves rise out of fathomless 
depths of bubbling slime, intersected 
by a maze of tunnel-like waterways 
and wide-spreading tracts of putres- 
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cent mud, a district almost impossible 
of access to white men, where even 
the hardy Yoruba soldiers of the 
Protectorate might scarcely venture, 
so many kinds of sudden death lurked 
in every breath of the pestilential air. 
So the white officials hesitated to 
despatch an expedition against the 
offender, and instead sent messengers 
to Shaillu, each bearing a carved staff 
in token of authority, to say that the 
Protectorate really could not tolerate 
such behaviour, and that the British 
Government set its face against 
human sacrifice. But few of the 
messengers ever returned, and those 
who did brought back only insulting 
replies, and reports of honeycombed 
cast-iron guns being mounted to 
command the waterways, and of the 
gathering of large bodies of naked 
warriors armed with keen matchets 
and flintlock guns. 

Then for a time things went on as 
before, until at last the merchants, both 
white and black, of many coast-factories 
rose up in wrath, for after diminish- 
ing by degrees the trade of the district 
ceased altogether. For many years 
flotillas of huge dug-out canoes had 
come down the rivers from the 
unknown land beyond, bearing valu- 
able cargoes of thick yellow palm-oil, 
greasy kernels, and __ evil-smelling 
viscous green rubber ; and the owners 
thereof had paid a moderate blackmail 
to Shaillu and his neighbours for the 
doubtful privilege of passing through 
his dominions. Latterly, however, 
not content with ten per cent or so, 
he had seized one third, and then one 
half; till finally many canoes entered 
his domains on the north which never 
came out again atall. This was hard 
upon the merchants, for rauch of the 
oil had been sent down in payment of 
salt and gin supplied, and they 
clamoured that the Government should 
put an end to Shaillu and his doings. 
Now British Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
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suffer many things at the hands 
of the powerful inland chiefs with 
patience, but there is one offence un- 
pardonable in their eyes, and that is 
the closing of the trade-routes ; so, at 
last, it was determined that Shaillu 
should be made an example of. 


The early sunlight filtered through 
the delicate tracery of palm-fronds 
rising sharp and clear against the 
morning sky, and lay in shimmering 
golden patches across the sandy com- 
pound, as the force, which was to 
teach the pirates of the swamps that 
there was a power greater than that 
of Shaillu on the oil-rivers, fell in 
before the British Consulate. One 
hundred Yoruba soldiers, negroes with 
a trace of Arab blood in their veins, 
who had come south to serve the 
White Queen from a little known land 
between Lagos Colony and the Soudan, 
were drawn up in line, the sun-rays 
sparkling along their Snider barrels 
and the bright buttons on the yellow 
karki uniform of the Niger Protec- 
torate. Beyond the fringe of oil- 
palms, the dark cottonwoods rose 
like a wall, sombre and black; a 
chasm split through the heart of the 
shadowy forest down which fleecy 
masses of rolling vapour drifted before 
a faint hot breeze, marking the course 
of the Hioba river, the only route to 
the north. 

“ A bad beginning ; mist unusually 
heavy this morning; more fever and 
dysentery, I suppose. Got all your 
drugs, Doctor?” said Captain Cranton 
in command of the expedition, as he 
descended the verandah stairway, 
buckling on his heavy revolver. 

Surgeon Marsland, a thin, yellow- 
faced man wasted by heat and many 
fevers, wiped the perspiration from his 
streaming forehead and leaned feebly 
over the balustrade. ‘“ Yes,” he 


answered, gazing at the mist, which, 
gathering itself together into fairy 
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wreaths, slowly melted into thin air 
and drifted away between the colon- 
nades of stately cottonwood trunks to 
lurk among the pestilential swamps 
until it crawled forth again at night- 
fall. “Seven kinds of sudden death 
in those silvery folds, pretty as they 
seem. However, no one comes here 
for his health, and we must make 
the best of it.” 

The third white officer, young Lieu- 
tenant Liscombe, said nothing, but 
hurried across the parade-ground to 
inspect his men. This was his first 
experience of frontier warfare, and he 
was full of impatience to show what 
he could do, and to penetrate that 
region of romance and mystery, the 
great African forest. Captain Cranton, 
smiling grimly as he watched his 
subaltern passing down the ranks, 
examining the arms and accoutre- 
ments, observed quietly to the Doctor : 
“ The climate will soon take the eager- 
ness out of him. When he has seen 
dysentery wipe out half the troops, or 
has lain for weeks burning with fever 
in a stifling hut, with only a few 
Yorubas to tend him, he'll learn to 
take things quietly. No white man 
can work hard in this climate.” 

As he spoke, a roar of escaping 
steam, followed by the scream of a 
whistle to show that the Consulate 
Jaunch was ready, rose from the misty 
river. Then the bugles rang out; 
the orders Comp’ny right turn, Form 
fours, Quick march, rose on the listless 
air; a group of white-faced traders 
raised a feeble cheer, and the lines of 
Snider barrels and karki uniforms 
swung out of the compound and dis- 
appeared beneath the feathery palms 
which fringed the river banks. 

Towing a flotilla of canoes, the little 
launch churned her way up the yellow 
current through the heart of the 
forest, until the last of the mist- 
wreaths melted away and the sun 
shone down out of a sky of brass 
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with the pitiless heat of Africa. The 
yellow water and the bright metal- 
work of the launch flashed back a 
dazzling glare, and the white men 
were glad to turn their eyes away 
from the quivering haze over the river 
to the cool shade of the forest on 
either hand, where the raw green of 
curving palm-fronds contrasted sharply 
with the sombre foliage of the cotton- 
wood; while out of each steamy 
avenue, festooned with titi creepers 
and carpeted with flowers, drifted the 
fragrance of lilies and many spices. 

On they went, past mile after mile 
of shadowy forest, across broad la- 
goons gleaming in the sun like sheets 
of polished silver, down narrow tun- 
nels beneath the olive-green foliage 
of the mangroves, winding in and out 
among a network of arched roots 
which rose like the tentacles of a 
giant octopus from many feet of foul 
water and bubbling slime. As the 
launch passed every revolution of the 
screw stirred up sickening exhalations, 
and the air was heavy and rank with 
the sour odours of putrescent mud and 
rotting vegetation. Flocks of parrots 
and huge leather-winged bats flew 
screaming through the white mangrove 
branches ; alligators floundered and 
splashed amid the twisted roots, or 
stiffened themselves into the semblance 
of a cottonwood log as the canoes 
went by; while the fetid ooze heaved 
and bubbled with the crawling of 
countless crabs and slimy water-lizards 
flying before the gurgling wash of 
the bows. 

“The niggers say these swamps are 
peopled with lost souls and evil spirits, 
only they paint their worst devils 
white, out of compliment to us. The 
place is dismal enough and deadly 
enough, anyway ; that fellow looks as 
wicked as the prince of darkness 
himself,” said the Captain, pointing to 
a loathsome crab, with great hairy 
legs and a body like a bloated spider, 
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which hung on to a mangrove stem 
and regarded the launch with its pro- 
truding eyes, holding up a big mandible 
threateningly. 

So they journeyed, day after day, 
until at last the twisting creeks be- 
came so shallow that even the light- 
drafted launch might not pass, and 
the Yorubas took up their paddles 
and drove the canoes against the 
stream. Then they reached a large 
island-like tract of firm earth on the 
outskirts of King Shaillu’s dominions, 
and here the black soldiers disem- 
barked. 

“ Of course he knows we’re coming, 
knew it as soon as we did ourselves ; 
the way those bushmen learn Govern- 
ment secrets is extraordinary,” said 
Captain Cranton ; “and he'll probably 
have a crowd of black rascals crouch- 
ing round the breech of a _honey- 
combed old gun loaded up with bottles, 
on the look-out for us at some narrow 
bend of the river. Now it would not 
be nice to have splintered glass or 
broken cast-iron fired into one ; so, 
while he watches the river, we'll go 
overland—kind of surprise-party, you 
see.” 

Then the canoes were left behind ; 
and after winding down misty avenues 
of oil-palms and among the great 
buttress roots of the dripping cotton- 
woods all day long, soon after sunset 
the expedition marched silently, file 
by file, out of the forest, and sank 
down among the wet bushes on the 
banks of the broad Hioba river, on 
the opposite bank of 
Shaillu’s town. 

Tt was, as young Lieutenant Lis- 
combe said, a ghastly place. Behind 
them the dark cottonwood forest rose 
like a wall of blackness ; at their feet 
lay a wide belt of fetid bubbling mud, 
seamed by wallowing alligators and 
tunnelled by boring crabs. Beyond 
this, partly veiled in darkest shadow 
and in part glimmering in the last of 


which 


lay 
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the moonlight, the broad river flowed 
with a sleepy murmur, while beneath 
the tufted fronds of the palms on the 
further bank could be seen the dim 
outline of stockade and clustering 
huts. 

With the darkness the temperature 
had risen, as it often does in Africa. 
Between the heat and the dense 
atmosphere, heavy with steam and 
the noisome odours of the river-mud, 
it was scarcely possible to breathe ; 
and the worn-out soldiers lay about 
in listless silence, for there is that in 
the air of the river-swamps, before 
which a strong man’s vigour melts 
away like water. 

“Nice sort of spot for a picnic,” 
observed the Captain half aloud, as he 
vainly attempted to light a moist cigar 
with a spluttering match ; everything 
is damp in Africa. “How many 
different kinds of poison in each breath, 
Doctor? However, we won't stay 
here longer than we can help. About 
midnight the moon will be gone. The 
only thing that troubles me is the 
river ; there seems much more water 
coming down than there used to be.” 

“Why do you consider it desirable 
to make the attack at night?” asked 
the young Lieutenant. 

“Well,” was the quiet answer, 
“there are various good reasons. 
Most Africans lie fast in their huts at 
night ; first because there are many 
kinds of Ju-Ju devils abroad, includ- 
ing the great Amalaku who breathes 
the fever upon the palms in the dark 
hours; and again because it is then 
the Feddah priest and the King’s 
murderers look out for any headman 
with revolutionary fancies. When 
they hear a few smothered cries, and 
at sunrise find a hut empty, they 
tremble, and thank their fetich they 
were out of harm’s way. So you see, 
few men are armed, or if they are, 
they have very little fight in them. 
Isn’t that about it, Doctor?” 
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But the Doctor said nothing. He 
was leaning his throbbing head against 
the cool bark of a cottonwood, half 
delirious with fever, and only desiring 
to be left alone. 

Then there was silence for a while, 
though the forest seemed filled with 
mysterious rustlings, and the river 
gurgled hoarsely beneath the drifting 
vapour, which crept out further and 
further across the muddy water as the 
shadow of the cottonwoods lengthened 
upon the stream. Countless fireflies 
shimmered with a faint phosphorescent 
gleam amid the wet bushes, and here 
and there a star sparkled with the 
clear radiance of the tropics through 
the interlacing palm-fronds. So the 
minutes went slowly by, until the 
waiting and suspense jarred upon the 
nerves of the watchers. The young 
Lieutenant fidgeted with his revolver, 
and from time to time a soft rustling 
of brushwood, or the clank of a swivel 
against the Snider stocks, told that 
the black soldiers were stirring un- 
easily in their lairs beneath the wet 
bushes. At last, from the opposite 
bank of the river came a sound as of 
a body of men moving through the 
forest, and the hoarse challenge of a 
sentry echoed faintly through the 
gloom. 

“Must be on the look-out for us,” 
whispered the Captain; “ watchmen 
above the gate. Those fellows have 
been after some negro devilry, slave- 
stealing or waylaying oil-canoes. Any- 
way the moonlight will be gone in ten 
minutes, and we'll move as soon as 
they settle down again.” Then he 
called softly, ‘“ Here, Sergeant 
Koffee.” 

There was a rustling and swaying 
amid the undergrowth; the Lieu- 
tenant sprang to his feet as a dark 
figure rose up beside him out of the 
shadow, and then fumed at his own 
nervousness as he heard the Captain’s 
voice say: “ Listen too much, Koffee ; 
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savvy what riverman say?”  Pre- 
sently the black soldier translated the 
second challenge, “Who comes by 
night through the forest?” and the 
answer, “The word of the King.” 
Then there was a creaking of cotton- 
wood logs, the trampling of many feet 
and a jingle of arms, as the emissaries 
of Shaillu marched into the town. 
Afterwards, a deep silence settled 
down over steamy forest and misty 
river, and Lieutenant Liscombe 
gnawed his moustache and tightened 
his grasp round the chased grip of his 
revolver to still his quivering nerves. 
Presently, the Captain gathered his 
men together, and, speaking softly in 
English, said: “ Lieutenant Liscombe, 
you will take thirty Yorubas and ford 
the river. Pass through the forest to 
the rear of the town and force the 
gate there ; it isnot strong. If there 
is resistance, fight your way in towards 
the trade-square. Look out for any 
trap, and consult with Sergeant Koffee ; 
he was brought up to this kind of 
thing. And now, good-bye and good 
luck.” The two white men shook 
hands, and then, turning to the 
Yorubas, the Captain addressed them 
in the vernacular: “The officer man 
is young, and knows little of the ways 
of the forest, but his word is law, even 
as mine. Sergeant Koffee, see to it 
that your eyes and ears are open for 
any wile of the bushmen. Show that 
one Yoruba is a match for many 
heathen. Palaver set,—march !” 
Silently, file by file, with scarcely 
the crackling of a twig or the rustling 
of a leaf to mark their passage, the 
Yorubas moved down the steep bank, 
for they had been trained in forest 
warfare from childhood, and had held 
their wild land with spear-blade and 
flintlock gun against the fierce tribes 
of the Western Soudan and Arab 
raiders from the northern desert. 
Captain Cranton watched them flit- 
ting like ghosts through the shadows, 
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and abused the clumsiness of his 
subaltern who tore his way noisily 
with nervous haste through every 
obstacle, until he heard their feet 
sucking in the soft mire. Presently, 
there was a splashing by the edge of 
the ford; then the sound melted into 
the gurgle of the river, and the last 
dim figure disappeared into a drifting 
cloud of mist. 

Minute followed minute, and there 
was no sound from the further shore, 
nothing but the palm-fronds rustling 
in the hot breeze and the sighing of 
the cottonwood tops, until the Captain 
gave the order to march; and the 
surgeon, pulling himself together with 
a desperate effort, went wearily for- 
ward with throbbing head and burning 
skin, leaning heavily on the shoulder 
of a stalwart Yoruba. 

In spite of much hard service in the 
African forest, Captain Cranton set 
his teeth hard as he felt his feet sink- 
ing deep in the clinging mire, and the 
muddy current rippling round his 
knee, then slowly rising towards his 
waist. There seemed much more water 
than when he had last crossed the ford 
on a diplomatic visit to Shaillu, and he 
devoutly hoped no sudden deepening 
would stop the expedition. Neither 
was the Doctor’s remark consoling, as 
he said feebly: “ Hope the alligators 
will leave us alone. The canoe men 
say the river swarms with them, and I 
once saw a woman seized at Brass. A 
big scaly head came up out of an 
eddy ; there was a glimmer of yellow 
teeth, and down she went, twitching 
face, smothered scream, and_ blood 
rising behind—ugh, I can see it now !” 

“Tut, tut, man,” was the Captain’s 
answer half aloud, “you have been 
doing too much. Take antipyrin 
and a month at Lagos Sanatorium ; 
that’s what you prescribe for us. 
Hallo, they have commenced already ! ” 

A streak of red fire blazed out of 
the forest ahead, lighting up for a 


second a long line of dark stockade ; 
then a crash of flintlock guns rang out 
and echoed through the trees, followed 
by a great blowing of horns and 
the beating of monkey-skin drums. 
“Hurry there,” said the Captain, 
“fast plenty toomuch! Yoruba man 
live for beach one time;” and the 
troops pressed eagerly forwards, their 
black fingers tightening on the Snider 
stocks as they held the brown barrels 
clear of the water, which rose rapidly 
from knee to waist, and from waist to 
shoulder. The stockade became plainer 
and plainer, a shadowy mass beneath 
the palms; and presently a sentry 
above the gate lifted up his voice and 
sent a loud challenge out into the 
night. 

* Get on there, this is no time for 
rest,” said the Captain as the leading 
files halted ; and he hurried forward 
only to sink breast deep in a steep- 
sided hollow, and to wonder if they 
had blundered and lost the track across 
the ford. While he hesitated there 
was another roar of flintlock guns and 
a shower of jagged potleg sang past 
overhead and splashed along the sur- 
face of the river. A Yoruba dropped 
his rifle with a splash, and clutching 
at his side collapsed, a limp heap, into 
the stream. A comrade dashed for- 
ward, but it was too late; there was 
a choking gasp, and with an oily 
gurgle the muddy current closed above 
a ghastly face, and the Yoruba was 
gone. 

The soldiers stared at one another 
for a moment, and a few of the Snider 
butts came home to the shoulder with 
a rattle, but Captain Cranton said 
sternly: “ The man is dead ; the first 
who fires without my order dies also. 
Forward there!” Then, with set 
teeth, the Yorubas went ahead, 
floundering and splashing, struggling 
shoulder deep against the power of 
the stream with uplifted rifles, while 
the sickly Doctor gasped for breath 
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as he was half carried, half dragged, 
wildly through the water. 

Just as they came dripping out of 
the river, a long trail of fire streamed 
upwards across the midnight sky, and 
a detonating rocket burst into a cloud 
of crimson stars far overhead, to show 
that the landward gate had gone down 
before the attack of the flanking party. 
For a moment or two there was a 
sharp clicking of locking rings as the 
bayonet sockets slid over the Snider 
muzzles, while flintlock guns sputtered 
and flashed along the face of the 
stockade, and the air was heavy with 
the acrid odours of villainous trade- 
powder. But it is all a West African 
can do with his long-barrelled gas-pipe 
gun to hit a mark at a few yards’ 
distance in broad daylight ; and, thanks 
to the gloom, no one was touched by 
more than a stray fragment of potleg, 
though the ragged cast-iron tore up 
the damp earth all around, and shivered 
the branches overhead. The Captain’s 
voice rang out above the din, “ Open 
in the name of the White Queen!” 
but there was only a fresh crash of 
firing in answer, and the Yorubas 
stamped and fumed at the delay, for 
they had a comrade’s blood to account 
for. “Steady, men, steady!” shouted 
the officer. ‘“ Bring up lil’ bokus one 
time.” Then taking a white deal case, 
marked extra giant powder, from the 
head of a negro, he snatched out three 
plastic rolls, resembling thick candles 
of yellow wax, and waving back the 
men who would have followed him, 
ran at full speed towards the gate of 
the stockade. A blaze of fire crackled 
here and there from between the solid 
logs, and Surgeon Marsland, grasping 
the shoulder of a Yoruba, held his 
breath as he watched the lonely figure 
making straight for the stockade, 
regardless of heavy stones, hurtling 
spears, and the crashing of guns. 

A few moments later, the Captain 
was back gasping for breath, his face 
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blackened with smoke and his pith 
helmet flattened into a shapeless mass, 
while three fiery serpents crept slowly 
through the wet grasses towards the 
stockade, hissing as they went. Then 
a great blaze of yellow flame shot up 
into the air, followed by a roar and a 
whirling cloud of smoke, and the 
ground trembled as the heavy cotton- 
wood logs of the gate melted away 
into a mass of splintered fragments. 
While the evil-smelling vapour was 
still eddying and drifting along the 
face of the stockade, with a yell the 
Yorubas rushed forward, stumbling 
and blundering over shattered logs 
and glowing cinders, half choked by 
the sickening odours of the explosive, 
and swept down the main street of 
the village, driving the river-men 
before them at the bayonet-point like 
a flock of frightened sheep. Some 
one had hurled a blazing torch into 
a hut, and the roaring flame 
leaped from thatch to thatch, throw- 
ing a lurid light on the crowd of 
naked figures flying for their lives 
between the lines of mud-walled huts, 
or scaling the palisade and flinging 
themselves over into the darkness 
outside. Dripping with perspiration, 
and scarcely visible through the stifling 
smoke-wreaths, Captain  Cranton 
dashed along at the head of his men, 
swinging his revolver and threatening, 
in hoarse breathless gasps, all kinds 
of penalties on the man who fired 
without his order; for he knew if the 
Yorubas once got beyond control 
there would be no human being left 
alive in the town. Meantime, Surgeon 
Marsland and the few soldiers who 
formed his guard, followed as best 
they might in the rear, and strug- 
gling, scorched and nearly blinded, out 
of an arch of flame, uniting overhead 
from two burning huts, they saw the 
last of their comrades disappear down 
an avenue of palms and paw-paw 
trees. While the Doctor wondered 
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what he should do, a chorus of yells, 
hisses, and whistles rose from behind 
a cluster of huts, and presently a 
handful of black soldiers came into 
sight, giving way slowly before a wild 
mob of naked river-men. There was 
no time to load or fire. Spear-heads 
and the brass-bound butts of the trade- 
guns rattled and crashed among 
gleaming bayonets and brown Snider 
barrels, for the Yorubas were fighting 
desperately as they went, four of 
them bearing what appeared to be a 
shapeless heap of tattered karki uni- 
form upon a layer of woven palm 
fibre, torn out from the side of some 
headman’s house. 

“Stop them,—stop them, — one 
time!” shouted the Doctor, but his 
men needed no telling. With the 
wild shout of the northern raiders 
ringing out above the clash of spear 
and rattle of Snider butts, they drove 
forward, and as the bright steel filled 
up the narrow way the foe were held 
in check for a few moments. Stag- 
gering up to the side of the rough 
litter Surgeon Marsland felt the grasp 
of the big Yoruba Sergeant on his 
shoulder and heard a voice in his ear : 
** Officer man live for die, Sah ; river- 
man chop him with spear. Say, carry 
me first through stockade, alive or 
dead.” 

** Never mind what he said, let me 
get at him. For heaven’s sake keep 
those brutes back, he’s bleeding to 
death,” shouted the Doctor, shaking 
off the grasp and bending down over 
the still form. 

Young Liscombe feebly raised his 
head. ‘ Good-bye, I’m about finished ; 
but I was first man in,” he gasped. 

Without a word, the Doctor slit 
the tunic from the arm, and wrenched 
open his instrument case as he saw 
the bright blood pulsing in jets from 
a severed artery. “Oh for two 
minutes, just two minates,” he 
groaned, as he slipped a rubber tourni- 


quet around the white skin; but 
even as he did so, the crowd of river- 
men surged madly forward; there 
was a clash of bayonets and spear- 
heads, and though the Yorubas 
parried and lunged desperately they 
staggered and yielded ground before 
the dead weight of numbers. 

Never turning his eyes, the Doctor 
went quietly on with his work, in a 
grim race against time to save his 
comrade’s life. Just as the thick 
rubber, biting into the firm flesh, 
choked down the spurting blood, the 
Yorubas broke away and a_ huge 
naked river-man swung a gleaming 
matchet back to the full sweep of his 
right arm, to deliver the resistless cut 
the West African knows so well at 
the Doctor’s head. Almost instine- 
tively Surgeon Marsland closed his 
eyes. Then he felt himself hurled on 
one side as something rushed past 
him, and, glancing round again, saw 
the red bayonet of Sergeant Koffee 
shoot past at the point from behind 
the shoulder and slide into the negro’s 
naked flesh, until the socket clashed 
against the breast-bone. Almost sim- 
ultaneously he heard the Yorubas’ 
shout and the swarming foe split up 
and melted away into flying groups as 
swinging his spitting revolver right 
and left, Captain Cranton swept past 
at the head of his men. Then his 
overtaxed strength gave way, and he 
collapsed a limp unconscious heap 
across the foot of the litter. 


Before morning Hioba was a heap 
of smoking ruins and Shaillu a 
prisoner fast bound with titi creepers. 
Thanks to the darkness, and the usual 
wild aim of the river-pirates, the ex- 
pedition lost very few men; in fact, 


so far as could be ascertained, very 
little blood was shed in the whole 
affair. A few weeks in the Sanatorium 
among the breezy sandhills by the 
thundering Lagos bar was sutiicient 
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to fit Lieutenant and Surgeon for 
work again; and Shaillu now cuts 
grass with club and matchet at 
Calabar. This is a diversion he is by 
no means fond of; but the armed 
warders, who, being Mussulmans, 
cherish a fierce hatred against all the 
heathen of the coast, see that he does 
it thoroughly and well. And so, 
from being a famous robber of the 
trade-routes, Shaillu has come down 
in his latter days to the doing of 
useful work, which every West 
African, save the woolly-haired Kroo- 
boy, regards as the lowest depth to 
which a man can fall. For the time 
being there is peace on the Hioba 
river. No more bodies of murdered 


slaves drift seawards with the ebb: 
the oil-carriers bring down their 
greasy cargoes in safety; and the 
fever-stricken traders look forward to 
twenty per cent. dividends and a 
general increase of salary. 

So every one concerned was satisfied, 
and the expedition was justified by 
its results. It was but one of many, 
for from the Gambia to the Niger our 
Colonies are practically held by force 
of arms; and men, who are qualified 
to speak, say that were the troops 
withdrawn for a short twelve months 
the whole would sink back again into 
a chaos of cruelty and bloodshed, for 
civilisation touches the West African 
but lightly. 





THE BURNING OF MEIRON. 


PROBABLY not many of our readers 
have heard of Rabbi Shimeon ben 
Jochai, the reputed author of the 
book Zohar, the source of the 
Cabbala. Outside the narrow circle 
of Judaism very little indeed is 
known about the Cabbala, yet within 
that circle it has many followers. If 
a traveller in Russia has the curiosity 
to drop into some dismal little syna- 
gogue in any of the obscure towns 
which the Jews affect, he may find 
not a few blear-eyed, long-bearded 
students poring over a sorely battered 
volume in crabbed Rashi characters. 
This is the book Zohar with its mar- 
vellous account of the hierarchy of 
heaven, the ten Sephiroth and Adam 
Kadmon, and giving yet more mar- 
vellous reasons for its statements. 
The reverence with which the author 
of this book is regarded by a large 
number of Jews is only excelled by 
the reverence which an Irish peasant 
pays to the Virgin. The centre of 
this worship, for so it must be called, 
is the sacred city of Safed in Upper 
Galilee, for at Meiron in its immediate 
neighbourhood is the tomb of Rabbi 
Shimeon. The Burning at Meiron, as 
the festival in his honour is called, is 
more important actually to the Jew of 
Safed than the feast of Passover or of 
Purim. 

When we came to reside in Safed 
it was not long before we learned 
something of this, all past events be- 
ing dated from Meiron, and future 
events discussed in relation to it. It 
seemed imperative that if we would un- 
derstand Jewish life in Safed we, too, 
should see the Burning at Meiron. 
The place is not far distant from our 


gate ; its square block-like shape can 
be seen clear against the slope of 


Jebel Jarmuk, at most four miles off’ 


in adirect line. We began to hesitate 
on learning that the Burning began 
two hours or so after sunset and con- 
tinued all night ; but despite all these 
difficulties, the more we heard of the 
ceremony made us only the more eager 
to see it. 

A week before the thirty-third day 
after Passover, the date on which the 
Burning is held, we paid a preliminary 
visit to Meiron in full daylight. 

A ride in spring among the hills of 
Galilee is always delightful from the 
wealth of flowers everywhere to be 
seen, even if the exhilarating air did 
not tend to make exercise pleasant. 
The road curves round to avoid the 
deep ravine that separates the city of 
Safed from Jebel Jarmuk. We passed 
through groves of ancient olive trees, 
planted, some of them, before the Ma- 
homedans conquered the country, and 
twisted and rent into the most fantas- 
tic shapes. After winding along a 
narrow path encumbered with boul- 
ders, we reached a ievel green plot in 
front of the building which is called 
specially Meiron. It looked very 
much like a khan, the Eastern apo- 
logy for an inn, standing square and 
solitary, if not exactly in the midst 
of ruins, yet with ruins not far off. 
We passed through the narrow door- 
way and found ourselves in a court- 
yard surrounded by arches so strongly 
suggesting the stalls in the khans that 
our horses and donkeys instinctively 
made for them. After passing through 
other doorways under the guidance of 
the keeper, we entered a miserable 
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little synagogue, dirty to the last 
degree. 

At the one side of this syna- 
gogue was the tomb of the re- 
nowned Shimeon ben Jochai, the 
white limestone of which had _be- 
come nearly coal-black with the smoke 
of lamps and the grime of countless 
worshippers, save where their clothes 
had rubbed the corners and edges 
comparatively clean. Opening out of 
this was a large domed apartment in 
which is the tomb of Eliezer the son 
of Shimeon. We then returned to 
the courtyard and mounted by a stair 
of rough steps to an upper platform 
through which rose the dome over the 
tomb of Rabbi Eliezer. At the top 
of the stair, right in front of the 
dome, stood the altar, if we may call 
it so, dedicated to Rabbi Shimeon, 
about five feet high and much resem- 
bling a baptismal font. On the side of 
the dome was a similar altar in honour 
of Rabbi Eliezer, while over the outer 
door was yet another to Rabbi Ezra 
the Smith. Outside was a fourth 
burning-place, sacred to the memory of 
Rabbi Johanan has-Sandalar (the 
Shoemaker), standing beside a spring 
issuing from a cave, in which the re- 
nowned cobbler had been wont to dip 
his leather. Not far off, but a little 
higher up the slope of Jarmuk, are 
the ruins of a synagogue dating from 
Roman times. The main part of the 
ruin is a richly ornamented doorway. 
Beside it is a ruinous village, partly 
Jewish, and partly Moslem. Down 
the slope of Jarmuk, a little way from 
Meiron, we came upon a cave said to 
be the tomb of the Beth Hillel. As 
the rainy season was just over, a pool 
occupied the whole entrance to the 
cave, and we were compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with a peep into the 
darkness, which revealed only sarco- 
phagi piled over each other near the 
doorway. 

Safed is remarkable, among other 


things, for the number of donkeys to 
be seen in its streets, and for the 
power and persistency of their bray ; 
but on the day before the Burning, ex- 
cept in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the gate towards Meiron, the 
town was unusually quiet. Our 
donkey had been borrowed from a 
friend, who sent along with it a stout 
Moslem lad for groom. Doctor Emin 
Fulleichan joined us on_ horseback, 
desirous to see that his friends the 
Qassees got into no scrape. We 
started from his dispensary about an 
hour before sunset, to get the benefit 
of the daylight in crossing the plain, 
over which we had to pass if we wished 
to avoid the ravine. All through the 
streets of the Jewish quarter were 
signs of unwonted excitement ; mules 
and donkeys, and sometimes horses, 
standing before every other door, their 
Arab saddles heaped high with the 
variegated cushions on which the Jews 
delight to ride. Under such condi- 
tions it was no easy matter to pilot 
one’s way through the narrow streets. 
At the point where the road to Meiron 
leaves Safed, there was such a crowd 
of animals that a stranger might have 
thought himself in the midst of a 
horse or donkey fair. As the road 
at this point is only a series of rough 
steep steps, varied with plentiful gaps, 
not to speak of a declivity at one side 
which it would be scarcely an exag- 
geration to call precipitous, riding is 
difficult enough at any time, and 
doubly so when every stage in the 
descent was gained by Uzad’s broad 
shoulders and stout stick. One youth 
seemed to be inclined to resent on our 
donkey the treatment he had received 
from Uzad, but refrained, partly be- 
cause his own donkey stood in the 
way, and partly because he saw that 
his purpose had been detected. These 
donkeys and their drivers were wait- 
ing to be hired to take travellers to 
Meiron. 
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When we got fairly out into the 
regular road we had to thread our 
way through strings of animals, usually 
led or driven by a couple of muleteers, 
or, to give them their local name, 
mokarris, each armed with a stout 
stick. On each animal was at least 
one Jew or Jewess ; most of the latter 
had with them a child paying its first 
visit to Meiron. Sometimes we saw a 
couple of boys or girls, or a boy and a 
girl, astride the same donkey, acceler- 
ating its progress by a pin after a 
fashion not unknown in Western 
countries. All were in a prodigious 
hurry, though it was still three or 
four hours to the time of lighting the 
sacred fire. Many of the Ashkenaz 
Jews were gorgeously dressed in enor- 
mous hairy caps, the heritage of 
Russian ancestors, and long garments 
of striped silk, forming a striking 
contrast to the roughly clad Arabs 
and Arabian Jews to which classes 
most of the muleteers belonged. 

As the day had clouded over by the 
afternoon, we were not surprised to 
find the drizzle we had felt before 
starting turn into rain at times on the 
plain. Perhaps it did not comfort us 
so much as it ought to learn that it 
was particularly good for the country ; 
it did not at least damp the ardour of 
the worshippers who were trooping 
to Meiron from every part of the 
Levant. One result of the cloudy sky 
was that evening came down upon us 
soon; and more rapidly than usual 
the evening deepened into night. It 
was well that the Syrian horses and 
mules are very sure-footed, for road, 
in the European sense of the word, 
there was none; only a_ vaguely 
marked bridle-path now winding round 
bouldeis, now clambering over them. 
At times the path passed over rocks 
where the mules and donkeys had to 
imitate the goats in making use of the 
slightest crevices to help them in their 
ascent, or to hinder them from sliding 
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down. We had soon to trust our- 
selves wholly to the sense of the 
animals. 

When we reached the rocks near 
the synagogue we gave our steeds 
into the care of Uzad.  Every- 
where were hobbled horses or mules 
and people with them. We made 
up the rocks on foot to the bit of 
green sward in front of Meiron. The 
whole inside of the khan-like building 
was aglow. From where we were 
standing we could distinguish one 
flaring cresset that seemed to be 
beside the altar of Rabbi Shimeon ben 
Jochai. Every now and then small 
rockets rose from the courtyard and 
flashed a little way up into the 
heavens. Again a blue light, or it 
might be pink, would overpower every 
other light, and reflected on the rocks 
and grass around gave a strange 
unearthly aspect to the scene. 

On the green plot there was a large 
moving crowd of men, women and 
children, all jabbering vigorously in 
Yiddish, or Jews’ German. We pushed 
our way through the crowd towards the 
door of the khan. Immediately round 
it was a group of Jewish youths shout- 
ing and singing to the accompaniment 
of a shrill pipe that sounded much 
like a tin-whistle. One of them was 
hopping and dancing in time with the 
music, holding in each hand the long 
slender curls that the Ashkenaz Jews 
cultivate on either side of their face, 
in deference to the command, “ Ye 
shall not round the corners of your 
head ;” to make sure that no one 
shall accuse them of rounding the 
corners they prolong them into attenu- 
ated ringlets. There was a suitability 
in this youth dancing thus in front of 
Meiron, for most likely his hair had 
been cut here when he was a boy so 
as to leave these cherished curls. 

When we pressed into the court- 
yard it was full of people shouting, 
singing, talking, while from every 
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corner rose a confused sound of drum- 
ming and piping. In the centre were 
some stalls adorned with branches of 
trees, for the sale of lemonade, oil and 
goods for burning, and sweets for the 
children. The side arches also were 
thronged with a noisy crowd, now 
and again enlivening the proceedings 
by letting off squibs and kindling blue 
and pink lights. They had most 
likely hired these arches for a couple 
of napoleons each, or perhaps had 
purchased from the hirer for three or 
four bisliks! the right to use them for 
the night. There was abundance of 
light from the naphtha lamps swing- 
ing about the stalls in the middle of 
the court, from those burning in the 
arches, and from the cresset that was 
held aloft near the altar of Rabbi 
Shimeon ; yet all did not dispel the 
feeling of present darkness due to the 
solemn vault of black sky that bent 
overhead. 

We pressed on up the stairway in 
front of us to the platform round the 
main dome, where the blazing cresset 
was upheld by a stalwart youth whose 
bare arms were shining with the drip- 
ping oil. On the altar of Rabbi 
Shimeon were lying a few shawls 
steeped in oil; and immediately be- 
side it, raised on a small box, stood a 
man with a long beard clothed in a 
blue robe reaching to his heels. This 
man was a shopkeeper in Safed who 
had paid ten napoleons for the right 
of presiding at the altar. The reader 
must not think that these napoleons 
were paid purely in honour of Rabbi 
Shimeon. It was a strictly mercantile 
transaction. Every worshipper who 
wished to place any offering on the 
altar, or desired to pour oil upon the 
offerings already lying there, had to 
pay at least a couple of bisliks to 
this mercantile High Priest before 
he could execute his pious wish. 


' A bislik is equivalent to sixpence of Eng- 
lish money. 
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Along the sides of the platform 
were rooms, those on one side sur- 
mounted by small domes. These 
rooms were rented like the arches in 
the courtyard, at a high price. Tents 
also had been pitched on the part of 
the platform behind the main dome 
and occupied by a number of merry 
worshippers who had hung up lamps 
of coloured glass which made a pretty 
light through the canvas. Here, how- 
ever, close beside the altar, we felt that 
we should see less of the spectacle, to 
say nothing of the crowds which 
would press to this point when the 
time of the Burning arrived. We 
mounted accordingly by another stair- 
way to a higher platform over the 
chambers on the right side of the 
dome, and here we were glad to 
observe a considerable number of 
stalwart Turkish policemen to keep 
order. At the edge of the flat roof 
on which we were standing next the 
courtyard a large number of men, 
women, and children were sitting or 
lying, while further from the edge 
were several rows of spectators stand- 
ing or moving about. We planted 
ourselves in a favourable position just 
behind the recumbents, and set our- 
selves to observe. 

Whole families were gathered here, 
a Jewish family usually involving three 
generations. One man, who had 
reached the affectionate stage of 
inebriety, was pressing offers of arrack 
or brandy on his kinsfolk, or fetching 
water for the numerous children, his 
own or his brothers’ and sisters’ that 
completed the family. Jewish children 
in Safed seem continually thirsty for 
water, and their seniors are as con- 
tinually thirsty for something stronger. 
We saw one man pouring something 
on the heap upon the altar from what 
appeared to be a wine-bottle. “ Do 
they pour wine on the sacrifice,” we 
asked, “as they did of old in the 
Temple?” ‘ No,” answered the Jew 
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to whom we put the question, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “they pour the 
wine into their mouths.” As we 
looked around we could not but be 
struck with the extreme beauty of 
many of the countenances. The young 
men had almost a feminine delicacy 
of feature and complexion. One young 
matron who stood beside us for a 
while, with a lively little infant in 
her arms, was lovely enough to have 
stood as a model for the Madonna. 
Another thing that impressed us was 
the motley character of the crowd. 
Every portion of the globe seemed to 
be represented. One man in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood had all the 
look of a Hindoo, but he came, we 
suspect, from the Persian Gulf. Not 
a few had come from Mosul and even 
from Ispahan. Several Russians and 
Poles were there, who could afford to 
get away from Kiev or Warsaw and 
to hire rooms in the synagogue. 
France, Austria and Germany were 
liberally represented among the Euro- 
pean countries, not to speak of Egypt 
and Tunis in Africa. Later on a 
voice behind me said in English : 
“What do you think of that, my 
friend? It’s better than any theatre 
in New York or Chicago.” The speaker 
was a young American Jew who some- 
times borrowed books from us. No 
doubt there were representatives from 
many other lands ; we speak only of 
those whose origin we knew. 
Meantime the crowd was gathering 
round the altar, and the heap of 
offerings on it rising higher and 
higher, not without some occasional 
bickering over the number of bisliks 
due from the worshippers. One man 
succeeded in surreptitiously pouring 
oil upon the heap without paying any- 
thing ; for which it looked as though 
the man in the blue robe was about to 
take summary vengeance on him with 
his stick, but the presence of the 
Turkish policemen had a soothing 





effect. Every now and then the 
cresset was replenished from the heap 
on the altar, and the light damped 
down only to blaze out more fiercely. 
Two other cressets had by this time 
been lit, one beside the altar of Rabbi 
Eliezer and the other beside that of 
Rabbi Ezra the Smith; while casting 
a ruddy glow on the green outside 
was a third by the altar of Johanan 
the Shoemaker. It was now past ten 
o'clock, and away across the valley the 
lights of Safed began to twinkle. 
From every one of its many synagogues 
there rose a little tongue of fire, the 
largest rising from the burning-place 
before the synagogue of Luria, which 
bears on it, painted in blue letters, 
the words, Rabbi Shimeon ben Jokhai. 

About eleven o'clock Schmiel 
(Samuel) Toister, Doctor Fulleichan’s 
Jewish dispenser, came to me and said 
very impressively, “ Rabbi Raphael 
has gone to wash himself.” This 
Raphael is the Chief Rabbi of the Ash- 
kenazim of Safed. Dirt and the study 
of the Talmud being closely associated 
among the Jews, this struck us as a 
salutary act on the part of Rabbi 
Raphael, but as not calling for any 
particular expression of opinion on our 
own part. Seeing, however, that we 
did not appreciate the importance of 
the announcement, Schmiel added: 
“He washes himself to light the fire ; 
it will be in half-an-hour from now.” 
To pass the interval we decided to 
make a tour of observation among the 
crowds on the roof. Some were walk- 
ing about and talking; others were 
squatting in circles, drinking and play- 
ing cards by the help of an inch or 
two of candle set in a bottle. Men, 
women and children were huddled 
about in every direction, reclining on 
the grass that covered the flat roof 
like a green sward. It is said that a 
great deal of immorality takes place 
at Meiron. Certainly opportunity is 
not wanting. 























The crowd onthe lower platform now 
began singing a peculiar chant, keep- 
ing time by clapping their hands. 
This drew us again to our old point of 
vantage. The sight was indeed a 
striking one; the whole platform 
surged with a struggling, elbowing 
mass of humanity shouting and clap- 
ping hands. The flaring yellow light 
of the three cressets falling upon the 
bright garments of the men and 
women, and especially on the blue 
robes of the High Priest, and flickering 
on the white domes of the building 
and on the strange faces of the wor- 
shippers, formed a spectacle never to 
be forgotten. The Rembrandtesque 
effect of the scene was deepened by 
the starless vault of black sky over- 
head. An eager altercation was going 
on between some of the crowd and 
the commercial High Priest. They 
were eager that Raphael should be 
summoned to light the pile; on the 
other hand the priest, if we may call 
him so, objected to shortening the 
harvest of bisliks. <A little before 
the chanting began he had added to 
the picturesque dignity of his appear- 
ance by wrapping a bright pink hand- 
kerchief round his head. This he now 
reluctantly removed and placed it in 
the cresset. At this point the bent 
form of Rabbi Raphael was seen mak- 
ing his way through the crowd. He 
motioned with his stick for the lad 
who held the cresset to incline it down 
towards the huge heap of oil-saturated 
garments, in the name of some Rabbi 
in Russian who paid thirty napoleons 
for the honour of having his name 
associated with the Burning. It is 
said that sometimes as much as fifty 
napoleons has been given for this 
honour. 

When the burning cresset ap- 
proached the pile the excitement be- 
came intense. Sticks were stretched 
out to pull the flaming clouts from the 
cresset down upon the precious pile 
that rose, various in colour and satu- 
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rated with oil, from the altar. It soon 
took fire; the flames shot up from 
every corner of the heap, and streams 
of burning oi] ran down from it to 
the pavement in beads of flame. At 
the same time a couple of youths with 
pipes, and one with a drum, who had 
come up from the courtyard, began to 
give a little more definition to the 
music ; and dancing was added to the 
singing and clapping of hands. Old 
grey-bearded Rabbisclasped each other 
and waltzed about to the inspiriting 
strains, their long robes and long 
beards grotesquely keeping time to 
their movements. One figure drew 
our attention by the particular vigour 
of his solitary gyrations. He was 
dressed completely in European cos- 
tume, a wide-awake hat, blue jacket, 
and tweed trousers. By his height 
one would have judged him a mere 
boy ; but when the light fell on his 
face one saw that it was the withered 
face of an old man. 

More and more importunate be- 
came the chant, the words of which 
we could now make out: “ Bar Yoho* 
nimshachta asheri Sasin mayhabayrek- 
ka (Son of Yohdi (Iochai) blessed art 
thou, anointed with the oil of joy 
above thy fellows).” The burden of 
the song was the first two words, Bar 
Yohoi, sometimes rising to tones of 
impassioned entreaty, and again sink- 
ing into a wail. A spectator could 
not help thinking of the prophets of 
Baal shouting, nearly three thousand 
years ago, on another place of burning 
only thirty miles away, “Oh, Baal, 
hear us!” or of the citizens of Ephesus 
erying out for the space of two hours, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 

As the flame mounted into the air 
the heat compelled the worshippers 
to fall back, and we could now see 
more clearly who placed their offer- 
ings on the blazing pile. In some 
instances there was a touch of pathos 
obvious even to the spectator. Every 
one knows how keen is the desire on 
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the part of Jewish women to bear 
children. To those who have been 
denied this blessing the Burning at 
Meiron is eagerly longed for, as an 
offering on the altar of Rabbi Shimeon 
accompanied with prayer (not a re- 
quest to God, but some liturgic phrase) 
is believed to be an infallible specific. 
We saw one comely woman, of ap- 
parently thirty-five, take from out her 
bosom what seemed to be a silk shawl, 
and, after drenching it in oil, throw it 
on the pile of blazing cloth. The pile 
was high and the flame fierce, so that, 
though she threw the shawl with all 
her strength, it did not quite reach 
the top. She rushed forward, despite 
the heat, and caught it as it fell. Again, 
and yet again, she essayed to throw it 
to the top of the pile, but each time 
unsuccessfully. At length, when she 
had a fourth time thrown it up, some 
men with their sticks prevented it 
falling back, and thrust the shaw! well 
into the blazing mass. Her face was 
radiant as she turned away. Others, 
as we learned from the remarks of the 
bystanders, were offering on behalf of 
sick children. 

The altars of Ezra and Eliezer had 
now also been kindled ; they had not 
so many offerings to boast of, but the 
oil was plentiful. The pile on the 
altar of Rabbi Shimeon was burning 
somewhat low, and the chant of Bar 
Yohot was becoming less tumultuously 
strong, when a youth stepped forth and 
pronounced a panegyric on the munifi- 
cence of the Russian Rabbi whose 
name was associated with this Burn- 
ing. 

At this point we determined to 
leave, and make our way across the 
valley to Safed. It was difficult to 
get safely down the rough narrow 
stairs, all innocent of hand-rails, 


against one crowd pressing up, and 
amid another elbowing its way down. 
All about the passages lay men and 
women stretched out on the pavement. 
From these passages opened the rooms 
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aforesaid, and in passing we could not 
avoid seeing into them, as door there 
was none. The floor of each one was 
covered with sleepers of all ages and 
of both sexes beneath the light of a 
great lamp suspended from the roof. 
Others had made arrangements to be 
accommodated in the village at the 
rate of a bislik for a room to lie down 
in; while many contented themselves 
with the grass for a bed, and the 
bushes for a roof. 

It was after midnight when we left 
Meiron. We had expected to have 
the light of the moon, but the clouds 
were too thick for the first half of our 
ride. By and by, however, they 
rolled away, and the moon shone out 
with all the brilliance of a Syrian 
night. We reached home about two 
in the morning, and as we turned in 
we looked across the valley and saw 
that the fires of Meiron were still 
burning. Some of the worshippers 
must never have gone to bed. 

The following day saw a new series 
of ceremonies, the most interesting 
perhaps of which is the hair-cutting to 
which we have already referred. After 
the father has paid a Rabbi to cut the 
hair so as to leave those much-valued 
curls, he mounts his little son on his 
shoulders and goes prancing about the 
fire of Rabbi Shimeon. Of course an 
offering is burned for every victim who 
gets his hair cropped, and equally of 
course there are more arrack and 
brandy consumed, 

When we remarked to one of the 
Jews that we thought Meiron a most 
melancholy spectacle, we were an- 
swered that Abraham and _ Isaac, 
David and Solomon had all frequented 
Meiron. On asking for authority we 
were told that Luria said so. This 
Luria died some three years ago; he 
was a great Cabbalist, who seems to 
have said many things hard to be be- 
lieved. Surely it is sad to see the de- 
scendants of the great patriarchs re- 
duced to the level of heathens. 
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LEonorA CAMPBELL was not what 
you would call a clever woman ; 
nevertheless in the temporary insanity 
of Ormond Brownrigg, it was she who 
brought the poor afflicted gentleman 
to reason. She never could think 
what Horace Gibson saw in him; 
and certainly that stringent editor 
and austere critic must have had a 
weak side to his nature somewhere. 
At all events it was not very long 
after he had become engaged to 
Gibson’s cousin that Brownrigg burst 
into the office of the Piccadilly 
Review with his pockets bulging with 
manuscripts. He took up a firm 
position in front of the fire-place, 
leaning against the chimney-piece, 
and poured out his soul, while he 
passionately prodded the hearth-rug 
with the point of his umbrella, 

“Well, my boy,” said Gibson at 
last, “I admire your genial pessimism, 
but I can’t see what you’ve got to 
grumble at. You're young, exces- 
sively young, in your case an obvious 
advantage: you're a Government 
clerk, and therefore an irresponsible 
person; and you're engaged to my 
small cousin, Janie Morris. What 
more do you want!” The editor 
swung round in his revoiving chair, 
and looked at his friend with critical 
interest. Brownrigg was a callow 
youth, with a prosaic body much too 
long for its clothes, and a poetic soul 
also absurdly overgrown. He winced 
nervously under the editorial gaze, 
and shifted his position. 

“By the by,” continued Gibson, 
“what on earth brought you two 
together ?” 
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“ Fate,” said Brownrigg, with sulky 
solemnity. 

“Ah! Fate’s a matchmaker who 
won’t be cut by any man, let alone a 
boy of your age. I congratulate you 
on your good luck.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to grin 
when you're at the top of the tree I 
want to climb; but how would you 
like to sit on a high stool (with your 
head, mind you, bursting with 
original ideas) and have to copy piles 
of official letters all day ¢” 

“That kind of literature’s not 
remarkable for imaginative thought, 
or for charm and dignity of style ; all 
the same—” 

“ All the same it’s ruin to a man’s 
English. Besides, it’s the injustice of 
the thing I can’t stand. If I’d con- 
descended to prose, if I'd pandered to 
the popular taste, written, say a 
disgusting novel or a frantic romance, 
I'd have been all right ; being a poet, 
of course I’m stuck into an office to 
find my bread and butter.” 

“And then you find it buttered 
side down. My dear fellow, you’re 
too young to appreciate the artistic 
irony of the situation.” 

“Look here, Gibson, if you can’t 
help me, say so. I sent you all my 
manuscripts under a pseudonym, so 
that you mightn’t be embarrassed by 
any feeling of friendship—” 

“Thanks ; it was most considerate 
of you.” 

“Yes, but honestly, did you 
suspect me of having written those 
verses you sent back ¢” 

“No, my dear boy, to do you 
justice, I did not.” 

“ Would you mind telling me what 
fault you found with A Soul’s 
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Epic? Really, it’s the most sustained 
effort I’ve made yet,” and Brownrigg 
produced the manuscript of a long 
autobiographical poem in blank verse. 

Gibson feigned extreme embarrass- 
ment at the sight. “I—I hardly 
know—I may have thought it a little 
too sustained. You see the Review 
is limited as to space, and A Soul’s 
Epic would have swamped it for the 
next three months.” He wheeled his 
clair back to the table and began to 
look over a pile of papers. Suddenly 
he uttered an amused exclamation. 
“[ say, you young puppy! You 
don’t mean to say you wrote these 
studies of Swinburne ?” 

“Well, yes, I did—but sg 

“They're confoundedly well done. 
Have you any more of the same sort 
handy !” 

“ Loads,—all idiotic. I’ve hacked 
and polished them till they made me 
ill. You see, the poet is born, but 
the essayist is a manufactured article. 
Those things you admire are purely 
mechanical ; but this little epic was 
struck out at a white heat; it’s 
charged with 

“T’ve no doubt it is; but don’t let 
it off just now. I can’t read and 
listen at the same time.” 

There was silence in the office for 
a quarter of an hour, broken only by 
the creaking of Brownrigg’s boots as 
he roamed from chair to chair. 
Presently Gibson turned round. 
“Yes, that'll do. Tl take this, and 
if you choose you can send me some 
more like it; not any poetry, please.” 

“Oh,” said Brownrigg a little 
stiffly, “don’t take the things because 
I happen to be a friend and engaged 
to your cousin. TI prefer to stand or 
fall by my own merits.” 

“] assure you I’m not influenced 
by personal affection. I’m merely 
pandering, in an editorial capacity, to 
the popular taste. By the by, does 








my cousin admire A Soul's Epic?” 
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“Yes,” said Brownrigg, with some 
emotion, “she says it’s a noble poem, 
—rates it as high as anything in 
Byron, Milton, or Mrs. Browning.” 

“Tf you'll take my advice, you'll 
keep your verse for Janie, and your 
prose for the public. I really think 
you may do something by and by, if 
you'll condescend to stick to jour- 
nalism. And now, would you very 
much mind saying good-morning ?” 


The poet went away more cast 
down than otherwise by the prospect 
of success, for it was not the success 
of which he had dreamed. As a 
writer of mere prose he had risen in 
Gibson’s eyes, but he had fallen in 
his own. At the same time he was 
quite aware that he had fallen on his 
feet, for Gibson was one of those 
people who are always rather better 
than their word, and to be taken up 
by him was to be more or less certain 
of a career. 

In due time Brownrigg made his 
triumphal entry into the world of 
literature through the classic pages 
of the Piccadilly Review. He 
wrote to Janie and told her all about 
it, saying, and indeed believing, that 
it was for her sake that he had made 
this sacrifice of his supreme ambition, 
and had consented to work on a lower 
level for a while; adding that it 
would not be long now before they 
could afford to be married. For the 
rest, he took Gibson’s advice, and no 
longer sent his poems to publishers ; 
he sent them to Janie, enclosed in 


long melancholy, autobiographical 
letters. Janie soothed him by return 


of post, praised the poems, and 
prophesied fame for their author. 
Janie had always soothed him 
inexpressibly. She was easily moved 
to mirth, yet she never smiled at his 
little solecisms; she never laughed 
when he tried to play lawn-tennis, 
and slipped and fell about the grass in 


























a variety of curious attitudes. 
Brownrigg blushed and looked un- 
comfortable, as he did a dozen times 
a day, Janie suffered sympathetic 
agonies. And yet, when he was 
made sub-editor of the Piccadilly 
Review a year later, and gave up his 
Government appointment on the 
strength of it, Miss Janie was by no 
means overjoyed at his good fortune. 
To be sure he had told her that they 
could not be married now for another 
four years, and she was disappointed. 
Women are so selfish, he reflected : 
they take everything personally ; and 
if Janie was going to stand in the 
way of his career,—he did not follow 
up that train of thought, but went 
down to Janie and explained the 
situation. He spoke nobly of self- 
sacrifice, and of her woman’s part in 
the glorious agony of the artist’s life. 
And when Janie heard that, she 
tossed back her head to keep the 
tears from falling, and made her soft 
little mouth look firm and resolute. 
This gave Brownrigg a_ kind of 
confused idea that it was he who had 
been resolute, he who had _ been 
making sacrifices, and he went back 
to town feeling greater and nobler 
than ever. 


II. 


A state of peculiar mental exaltation 
is often the prologue to the great 
psychical tragedies of life, and though 
Brownrigg knew nothing about it, 
such a tragedy was even now being 
prepared for him. 

His connection with the Picea- 
dilly Review meant more to him 
than literary success ; it brought also 
some social advancement. Gibson 
combined a good-humoured contempt 
for Brownrigg’s character with a 
subdued admiration of his talents, 
and he had drawn him into his own 
set, among whom the callow youth 
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posed in an engaging manner as the 
spoiled child of literature. He 
appealed irresistibly to the soft side 
of society; he was as sensitive and 
impressionable as a woman, and had 
a charming way of blushing at little 
compliments like a young girl. 
When people were not laughing at 
him, they were always soothing and 
making much of him. And all the 
time he had an uneasy consciousness 
that his success was entirely owing to 
Gibson’s patronage, a thought which 
sadly embittered his enjoyment, 
although his egotism had led him to 
exaggerate the importance of his 
friend’s action. For the great editor 
was an unconscious tool in the hands 
of fate when, in an evil moment, he 
introduced Brownrigg to Miss Leo- 
nora Campbell. 

Often, too often, Brownrigg tried 
to recall the sensations of that hour ; 
they lent themselves to no language, 
and were not to be grasped by 
thought. He knew now that hitherto 
he had but been sitting before the 
curtain, waiting for the play to 
begin; he had heard whispers from 
the stage; he had seen a shadow 
move across the curtain, the shadow 
of Janie, obtruding her insignificant 
little person between him and— 
Never mind! The curtain had risen 
at last, life had begun suddenly with 
a great light and music, and he found 
himself no longer a spectator, but an 
actor in a superb play called Leonora. 

She herself, what was she? He 
did not know. He had begun by 
trying to fathom her, and floundered 
helplessly from deep to deep. Then 
he found out that she was divine 
intelligence clothed in mortal form ; 
which meant that Brownrigg had 
gone through life trading on people’s 
sympathy, and, whereas other women 
gave him sympathy in abundance, 
this woman did more, she actually 
understood him. 
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When a man meets his incarnate 
ideal, what is he to do? Brownrigg 
did nothing; he had no head for 
problems ; he simply collapsed under 
the hand of Fate. 

He was supremely happy, drinking 
deep of the poetry of existence, and 
living in a divine delirium, unshackled 
by ordinary conditions of space and 
time. It seemed to him ages since 
the days when to go for a walk with 
Janie was a new joy, when to play 
lawn-tennis with her was a wild 
delight, while to sit together under 
the elms and read A WSoul’s Epic 
aioud was a transcendent intellectual 
rapture. The rolling nights and days 
seized him and hurried him along a 
dim and perilous way. He _ was 
everywhere where Miss Campbell was, 
—in the theatre, the concert-hall, the 
ball-room; following her with a 
reckless persistency, and doing all 
sorts of mean things in order to get 
introductions to people whom she 
knew. He succeeded in most cases, 
for by this time his eccentricity had 
become so marked that for one season 
he was all the fashion. People 
acquired a taste for Brownrigg as for 
thing. He 
might have founded a new school of 
poetry if they had only given him 
tiiae, for under this new stimulus his 
lyric nature had reasserted itself ; 
his works became the property of a 
select coterie, and he enjoyed a 
certain mystic and esoteric fame. 

Meanwhile his ideal went on her 
way, serenely unconscious of the 
drama that was 
Brownrigg’s soul. 


some curious foreign 


being acted in 
Not that he made 
any secret of his state of mind; the 
artist’s impulse towards self-revelation 
was too strong in him for that. All 
his finest feelings centred round the 
new imperious passion, and what on 
earth is the use of having fine 
feelings if you are not to display 
them? With his peculiar lack of 


humorous discernment it was to 
Horace Gibson that he turned at this 
crisis of his fate. In spite of his 
growing dislike and jealousy of the 
editor, he still grudgingly respected 
and blindly trusted him. It was 
the homage which the aspirant in- 
stinctively pays to all assured 
greatness; and next to Miss Camp- 
bell, Gibson was the audience for 
whom Brownrigg reserved his most 
effective parts. 

Midnight, when the day’s platitudes 
are over, is the proper time for 
revelations ; and at midnight Brown- 
rigg sought out his benefactor in his 
rooms, and poured forth his extra- 
ordinary confidences in an eddying 
flood. Gibson lay back in his arm- 
chair enjoying a cigarette, while he 
gazed quietly at Brownrigg through 
the curling wreaths of smoke. The 
boy interested him, and when he 
ceased to be interesting he was 
always amusing. Some pity mingled 
with his intense amusement now, as 
Brownrigg, in evening dress, ramped 
about the room, thrusting his feverish 
fingers through his hair (which had 
grown from flaxen stubble to a long 
hay-coloured aftermath), while his 
cravat slowly worked its way round 
under his left ear. 

Brownrigg had told his tale before 
he realised that some explanation was 
due. Then he brought himself up 
suddenly before the fireplace, and 
assumed as calm an expression as his 
dishevelled appearance allowed. 

“Tt's not,” he declared solemnly, 
“because she’s beautiful, and has a 
complexion like a tuberose— ” 

“Good!” murmured Gibson in a 
parenthesis. “A less hackneyed 


comparison than any other sort of 
rose, 

“__T don’t even know whether her 
hair’s red, or brown, or golden—” 

“Tt’s all three.” 

“ Her beauty has nothing whatever 
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to do with it. Tve seen beautiful 
women before. Nor does the fact 
that she plays and sings divinely 
weigh with me for an instant—” 

“No, my boy; you never had any 
ear for music, barring your own 
voice.” 

“ And it’s not because she’s good 
and gentle. Lots of women can be 
that too.” 

“ Janie, for instance.” 

“ Don’t, Gibson, you'll drive me 
mad! Janie’s a sweet little thing ; 
but you can’t idealise her, you can’t 
fall down and worship her.” 

“She wouldn’t like it much if you 
did. She couldn’t sit still on a pedestal 
for five minutes together. All the 
same she’s not a bad little latter-day 
saint, with a straw hat for a halo. By 
the by, do you ever write to her 
now ?” 

“T believe [ve answered all her 
letters,—I don’t know. Anyhow it 
doesn’t matter,—more than anything 
else matters.” He sat down and 
stared gloomily at the carpet ; then 
he got up and began to ramp about 
again. “ Ah, Gibson, you can imagine 
the pain, but you can’t conceive the 
ecstasy, the rapture of it!” 

At this point Gibson so far forgot 
himself as to throw away his cigarette, 
and put his hand up to his forehead. 
“ Brownrigg, don’t haunt me in this 
way, there’s a good fellow ; for it’s my 
firm belief you're dead and gone to 
Paradise,—a fool’s paradise, of course.” 

“A fool's inferno, you mean. I 
dreamed last night I'd lost her—I 
made a sonnet on that.” 

Gibson sat silent for a moment, 
studying the curious specimen before 
him. Then he rose to his feet, laugh- 
ing, and patted Brownrigg cheerfully 
on the back. “It strikes me we're 
both rather out of it, and that at 
present you're enjoying a most benefi- 
cent purgatory. I can’t give you a 
hand out, but I don’t mind putting up 
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a prayer for your poor soul whenever 
I’ve a minute to spare.” 

So saying he turned down his study- 
lamp carefully, and Brownrigg went 
away under cover of the darkness. 


Ill. 


Gibson had washed his hands of the 
matter, but only for the moment. 
Weeks passed by, and Brownrigg grew 
paler and thinner, longer-haired and 
wilder-eyed than ever; he developed 
a passion for strange forms of dress, 
and neglected his sub-editorial duties, 
while his jaded brain went to sleep 
every night on the wrecks of three 
sonnets and an ode. Then Gibson 
considered it was about time to inter- 
fere. He was sorry for Brownrigg : 
he was very sorry for Janie; and he 
was sorry most of all for Miss Camp- 
bell. Clearly Brownrigg was not in a 
state to listen to reason; so he re- 
solved to go to Miss Campbell and 
open her eyes. It would be a very 
delicate operation, and he doubted 
whether he had the necessary skill ; 
it would also be slightly impertinent, 
and she might very properly resent it ; 
and if she did so, he would feel more 
or less of a fool; besides, he had 
called there three times in the last 
fortnight. Much to his own amuse- 
ment the man of prompt and decisive 
action found himself shaken by a 
thousand doubts and scruples. So he 
made up his mind not to go, and 
went. 

Miss Campbell was at home and 
alone. He found her seated by the 
window, reading the last number of 
the Piccadilly Review. It must have 
proved either very suggestive or very 
dull, for she had let the magazine drop 
on to her lap, and was leaning forward, 
frowning a little, as if lost in her own 
reflections. She started as he came 
in, and the faint blush which had 


spread over Gibson’s forehead was re- 
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peated on her own. She was so beau- 
tiful that he admitted that Brownrigg 
might be forgiven, and yet he did not 
feel in the least inclined to forgive 
him. That absurd parody of a passion 
was a profanation of its object. 

The editor’s task was easier than he 
expected. Miss Campbell began to 
talk about Brownrigg of her own 
accord. She had been reading his 
last article,—had thought there was 
a slight falling off,—his style was 
usually so good, wasn’t it? She paused, 
steadying her voice a little: ‘“ May I 
say how much this poem of yours—” 

It was really noble of Gibson to 
strike in at this interesting point, and 
explain gently that his wretched sub- 
editor was “falling off,” and that he 
ought not to be allowed to cultivate 
her society to the injury of his intel- 
lect and the detriment of his affairs. 

There was something about Brown- 
rigg that appealed to the most chas- 
tened sense of humour, and at first 
Miss Campbell would do nothing but 
laugh. All at once she became serious. 
“Tt was you who told me to be kind 
to Mr. Brownrigg. What am I to 
do?” 

Gibson suggested that it might be 
as well to be a little unkind to him 
for the future. Then he told her 
of Brownrigg’s engagement to Janie 
Morris. He never quite knew why 
he thought it necessary to break this 
news to her piecemeal: it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that she could care ; 
and yet, he felt unspeakable relief 
when he saw her delicate dark eye- 
brows contract, and her eyes flash with 
generous indignation. “ Personally,” 
he added, “I should like to punch his 
head; but you can’t possibly punch 
a man’s head when his legs are so 
thin.” 

“No, and if you did, it wouldn’t do 
Miss Morris any good. Leave him to 
me; I think I can cure him without 
violence.” 
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As she spoke the door opened, and 
Mr. Ormond Brownrigg was shown 
in. 

Miss Campbell’s nerve was equal to 
the occasion. She received Brownrigg 
with a careless, unconscious cordiality 
that excited Gibson’s deep admira- 
tion. For the first time he became 
aware of something strange about her, 
a vivid, unnatural charm, unlike her 
usual] reserved and stately grace. Gra- 
dually the strangeness of it jarred on 
him, and he felt constrained and ner- 
vous, and began to wonder whether he 
looked as foolish as Brownrigg. He 
tried to get Brownrigg to talk about a 
book which had just appeared, The 
poet made incoherent answers, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the graceful 
figure in the deep arm-chair by the 
window. Miss Campbell showed no 
sign of interest, but lay back fanning 
herself, and looking at the points of 
her shoes with lazy half-shut eyes. 
Then she folded her fan sharply with 
a click, and raised her eyes to Gibson’s 
appealingly. ‘ Please don’t let’s have 
any more intellectual conversation ; I 
can’t understand it a bit. I’ve been 
trying hard to be intellectual for three 
months, and I can’t keep it up any 
longer; it’s much too fatiguing.” 
Brownrigg looked puzzled and framed 
his lips for a speech which never 
came. She spread out the pink little 
palms of her hands with a helpless 
gesture. “ Really, the demands made 
on women’s intelligence nowadays are 
something appalling. There’s only 
one horrid alternative; either you 
must know something about every- 
thing, and then you're a prig, or you 
must know everything about some- 
thing, when you're a bore.” 

Gibson laughed and turned away ; 
he was beginning to see it. As 
Brownrigg dropped into the low chair 
beside her, she made a little face of 
depreciation. ‘ You're not going to 


talk books, are you?” 

















“N-no, not exactly. I—I was 
only going to tell you that I’m—er— 
bringing out a small volume of poems 
shortly. I thought it might interest 
you.” 

“So it does, immensely. Of course 
you'll be interviewed? And of course 
you'll set booby-traps for the inter- 
viewers, and supply them with ficti- 
tious information? That’s what poets 
always do, isn’t it? How amused 
you'll be to read the accounts of your- 
self afterwards in the papers. But 
we must have tea before we discuss 
anything serious.” 

They had tea. And after tea she 
talked pure abstract nonsense for a 
whole hour, and uttered commonplaces 
with an air of intense and passionate 
conviction. As they got up to go, she 
sighed ever so slightly. ‘“ And now, 
Mr. Brownrigg, you know the terrible 
truth. I am really nothing but an 
empty-headed, frivolous woman.” 

“You think J shall believe that ?” 
said Brownrigg in a low mumbling 
voice. “You may choose to seem so 
to others; you forget that I have 
seen your soul.” 

“Oh, no, you haven't. You've 
made a mistake ; it must have been 
somebody else’s ; my soul’s never at 
home at tea-time.” 

Leonora had to confess that she had 
failed. That one look from Brown- 
rigg showed that he thought her more 
adorable than ever. He sent her a 
large quantity of flowers that evening, 
and they came in beautifully for her 
flower-mission in the East End. She 
wrote him a nice little note and told 
him so. 

IV. 

When Brownrigg next found him- 
self in Miss Campbell’s drawing- 
room, his book had been published, 
and a copy, the gift of the author, 


was on the table before him. It was 
very pretty to look at, printed on 
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rough paper, bound in white parch- 
ment with gold lettering, Poems by 
Ormond Brownrigg, amid a device 
of passion-flowers. Within, A Soul’s 
Epic formed the piéce de resistance, to 
use his own well-chosen words. In a 
modest preface he had _ forestalled 
obvious criticism by an apology for 
youthful immaturity. On the dedi- 
cation page there appeared this islet 
of verse in a sea of margin. 


TOL. Cc, 


Lady, if ever in these listless days 

A singer’s voice be welcome to thine ear, 

It may be thou wilt turn aside to hear 

The music wrought in these enchanted 
lays. 


For this thy poet turns each golden phrase, 

And love’s own lyric voice doth silence 
fear — 

If such dim hope can make a song so dear, 

Shall it not be thrice dearer for thy praise ? 


The poet sat in a state of feverish 
anxiety, awaiting Miss Campbell’s 
verdict. He had led up to it by 
devious paths, as thus for instance : 
“You have shown me many aspects 
of your marvellous mind, and one 
indeed which I had not suspected. 
It seems I make some new discovery 
in you every day.” 

And she had answered: “ Indeed ? 
You are quite a natural philosopher. 
The worst of the natural sciences is 
that they are so fatiguingly pro- 
gressive ; you never know when you 
have got to the end of them.” 

He saw his opening and dashed into 
it headlong. He said that there was 
one further discovery he would like 
to make. He felt that he stood at 
the bar of her mercy, convicted of a 
heavy offence (here he laid his hand 
lightly on the Poems), and he had yet 
to know her in the character of an 
impartial judge. 

And now the verdict was being 
given. 

“T would rather not criticise your 
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pretty book, which I value as your 
zift ; but, as you have asked for my 
honest opinion, I must say I think 
you've hardly done yourself justice in 
publishing such very minor poetry, 
you who can write so delightfully in 
prose. A man with a career, a de- 
finite goal, before him really ought 
not to indulge in these superfluous 
gambols by the way.” Here she took 
up the book and began turning over 
the leaves. “ Yes, you have great 
metrical felicity,—facility, I mean, 
but your verse lacks the true quality 
charm and distinction.” 
She picked out a sonnet at random, 
and read it aloud to him. He lis- 
tened shudderingly ; it did lack charm 
and distinction. ‘“ You see what I 
mean!” she continued cheerfully. 
“Your melodies are sweet, but remi- 


ot poetry, 


niscent ; one seems to have met with 
most of your ideas before, and you 
have found no new setting for them. 
Forgive me; this is only a friend’s 
criticism ; and there’s nothing new 
under the sun, if it comes to that; 
everybody must plagiarise from some- 
body, you know. What I mean is that, 
when you have achieved distinction 
in prose, it seems a pity to waste 
your really admirable powers in pur- 
suit of the unattainable.” 

Brownrigg had sat pulling his 
moustache during this speech. He 
now rose stiffly, and held out his 
hand without speaking. 

“T’ve not offended you ?” she asked 
innocently. 

“No. You have only condemned 
my life-work, that is, me. You may 
not know it, but I have put myself, 
the divine part of me, into that 
book, which you have read in twenty 
minutes and appraised in three.” 

“Tm sorry; but you told me to 
be honest, and my opinion’s not final.” 

“Far from it; it is the opinion of 
the average light reader who can only 
grasp one idea at a time, and can’t be 
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expected to understand versatility. 
I am cursed by my many-sidedness. 
Because I have succeeded in prose, 
I'm not permitted to be a poet.” 

“So it would seem.” 

He drew himself up proudly. “ This 
is a woman’s judgment on a man’s 
work.” 

She saw his suffering and hated her- 
self for inflicting it. But the thought 
of Janie Morris (Ais cousin) hardened 
her heart for the final blow. “ Not 
altogether a woman’s opinion. It is 
shared at least by Mr. Horace Gibson.” 

He turned a sickly green. He had 
always cherished the belief that Gib- 
son privately recognised his genius as 
a poet, while condemning it from an 
editorial point of view. If she were 
right, the doom of his book was sealed. 
“Gibson is a literary specialist. But 
you did well to quote him.” 

With this Parthian shaft he covered 
his retreat. He met Gibson on the 
stairs, and passed him without a word. 

“Yes,” she said in answer to the 
editor’s inquiring eyebrows; “ after 
three attempts I’ve succeeded at last.” 

“ May I ask how?” 

She glanced significantly at the 
Poems. “I merely ventured on a 
little friendly criticism.” 


Brownrigg’s passion was dead ; he 
had awakened as from a delirious 
dream. Leonora had laboured to de- 
face his ideal of her, with apparent 
failure; now she had shattered his 
ideal of himself; and, having done 
this, her former experiments justified 
themselves at once, a result which 
shows that no honest, conscientious 
labour is in vain. He felt deeply the 
passing away of that great love. It 
roused unpleasing questions. He had 
loved Janie and forgotten her; he 
had adored Leonora and,—he adored 
her no longer. Could it be possible 
that he was fickle? He remembered 
how in his boyhood he had once made 
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a friend of a man called Haynes ; 
how he wrote a sonnet 7'0 a Young 
Friend (Haynes being five years his 
elder) in which he spoke of holding 

High converse with a spirit mild and 

wise ; 
and how he excused himself afterwards 
on the grounds that these epithets 
were wrung from him by the exigencies 
of rhythm and rhyme. For an ab- 
surd quarrel had brought that friend- 
ship to an abrupt end. He remem- 
hered the disenchantment and disgust, 
and also the satisfaction he derived 
from the discovery he made after a 
brief interval that Haynes was a vulgar 
fellow with no certain control of his 
aspirates. In like manner he now 
found out that Leonora was a frivolous 
doll and an unsexed virago. He made 
no attempt to reconcile these two ideas, 
he had received both impressions 
distinctly. 

The question remained, was he 
fickle? After much anxious delibera- 
tion he decided that he was not fickle, 
but versatile. Versatility was an in- 
tellectual quality, not a mural one, and 
it was the character of his genius. 
Having settled that problem to his 
satisfaction, he went back to Leonora’s 
judgment of his poems. After all, he 
reflected, what was such a woman’s 
verdict worth, the verdict of a frivolous 
fool? To assert his independence, he 
wrote a sonnet that night, and called 
it De Profundis. 

Now it was that he remembered 
Janie. Janie had soothed him ; Janie 
had admired A Soul's Epic ; he yearned 
afresh for her healing love and sym 
pathy. He had behaved like a brute 
to her; and that thought was agony, 
because it lowered him still further 
in his own opinion. 

All bruised and suffering he went 


down to Janie to be comforted. He 
could not rest till he had raised his 
own fallen image by the noble can- 
dour of confession. He told the whole 
story of the last six months, in his 
own manner, without reservation. “I 
don’t know how it happened, but it 
must have been Fate. I seemed to 
be in the hands of some beautiful, 
demoniacal, remorseless cosmic power. 
My will wasn’t my own ; it was hers.” 

Janie shuddered, but she did not 
drop the hand she held. “It’s all 
over now; let us forget that it has 
ever been.” Thus she forgave him ; 
but she never forgave Leonora, not 
even when that dreadful woman be- 
came Mrs. Horace Gibson. 

Brownrigg married Janie. Some 
people prophesied that their marriage 
would furnish a problem. Others re- 
garded it as a beautiful illustration of 
the ingenious law of compensation by 
which Nature settles most problems, 
Nature being economical and evidently 
intending that woman’s office of re- 
deeming love shall be no sinecure. 
As Gibson observed to his wife: “ If 
people like Brownrigg didn’t marry, 
what would become of the domestic 
virtues ?” 

As for Brownrigg, he had his hair 
cut and resumed the ordinary garb of 
masculine civilisation. He sank from 
the lyric heights of passion to make 
himself a master of the prose of love ; 
and, after all, it is not every one who 
can achieve distinction in prose. Janie 
alone cherishes the innocent belief 
that her husband is a great poet ; she 
even reads his verses and admires 
them all,—with one exception. She 
cannot see the point of the dedicatory 
quatrains to L. C., which is a strange 
thing, for, bad as those verses un- 
doubtedly are, they are beyond all 
question the best in the book. 
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Everypopy has heard of the School- 
master Abroad, and most of us have 
met him in one shape or another ; 
but the Schoolmaster at Home is 
another matter. He is not so much 
in evidence, except, indeed, when 
evidence is given against him in 
Police Courts for causing deafness 
by misplaced activity. The particular 
Schoolmaster of whom we love to 
think and wish to speak, lived far 
away from magistrates, metropolitan 
or otherwise, and did pretty much 
what was right in his own eyes with 
regard to his young pupils. If he 
told how some neighbour “ trimbled 
afore the jistices,” it was of the Poor 
Law Guardians that he spoke. He 
lived in days when Board Schools 
were not, but he lived too long. He 
lived long enough to be crushed by 
the Car of Education, that threatens 
to roll out all bodies and all minds to 
one pattern, and to make all people in 
England as dull as some of us already 
are. 

The mention of bodies reminds us 
of the fact that Nature had not been 
kind to our friend. She began him 
well with a fine head, a good brain, 
and splendid shoulders, but she tired 
too soon. He had no arms to speak 
of, and less legs. The ends of his 
arms were somewhat porcine ; it was 
whispered that the ends of his legs 
were equally rudimentary or embryotic, 
but to the eyes of even the oldest 
inhabitant these had been eked out by, 
or merged into, a pair of legs that we 
should call wooden, but which he in 
his Devonian dialect would have 
called timbern. Yet he was such 
a splendid torso that a stranger, 
passing through the hamlet and seeing 
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him reared up against a wall by the 
aid of crutches (his favourite attitude), 
mistook him for some hero of a hundred 
fights who had left parts of himself 
at Waterloo ; but so far as any acci- 
dent had happened, it was pre-natal. 
Tradition said that his mother, before 
his birth, had suddenly met some 
afflicted human curiosity, and had 
laughed. The pious among her neigh- 
bours descried a “judgment” in the 
peculiar proportions of her son. If 
so, the penalty was vicarious; she 
laughed, her son had cause to weep. 
He did not weep, however, but made 
the best of a bad business. He had 
a healthy body and a happy mind : up 
to the age of sixty he never had a 
day’s illness ; and he might have gone 
on so to the end had he been allowed 
to live his life out in the open air, for 
his was a sunny nature and he loved 
the sun. When School Boards and 
Guardian Boards combined to bully 
him, he had to retire to the place 
facetiously called a Workhouse ; they 
did not starve him out, but starved 
him in. 

jut we are ending his poor little 
history before we have begun it. He 
was born in days before compulsory 
education, with all its complicated 
machinery of inquisitors, fines, and so 
forth, had combined to make the 
pursuit of knowledge seem a lovely 
thing. There was a lack of method, 
therefore, in his particular pursuit. 
The village school was too far off for 
him to reach it, nor would he have 
been welcome, had he gone. Luckily, 
a lady living near took pity on the 
poor creature. Having no wooden 
legs as yet, he was to all intents and 
purposes a quadruped ; at any rate he 














wore three things like shoes and 
donned a sort of petticoat. Devon- 
shire lanes being then pretty much 
what they are now, he used to arrive 
for his lessons in a peculiar condition, 
being either a mass of mud or of dust. 
If his state was such as to make his 
presence in the house impossible, the 
lesson was given in the garden. This 
he much preferred, as he could (and 
did) dash off at any moment in his odd 
three-footed way after a butterfly or 
anything else that caught his truant 
eyes; and thus his education in 
Natural History was carried on, or 
rather carried itself on, together with 
his training in humaner letters. The 
word letters recalls the fact that his 
were delightful ; the expressions were 
so quaint, the spelling so erratic, and 
the writing so remarkably good. His 
caligraphy was a standing reproach to 
those of us who have the usual com- 
plement of fingers ; if one had never 
seen him at the work one could not 
have imagined that a thing so like a 
pig’s foot could have formed such 
characters. 

As he grew up he received many 
tempting offers from showmen, local 
Barnums ; but all these he steadily 
withstood, partly from some spark 
of proper pride, partly from his 
love of fresh air and life out of doors. 
Yet the offers might well have tempted 
him, for he was poor enough. Fortu- 
nately he belonged to a Union where 
out-door relief was granted. On that 
he lived, for though he did odd jobs 
such as naturally fell to the literary 
man of his hamlet, he did not thereby 
gain wealth. He conducted the local 
correspondence,—or, in simpler lan- 
guage, wrote letters for his neighbours ; 
and he was also accountant-general, 
that is to say he kept the crab- 
accounts, which was the main industry 
of that part, and in case of a heavy 
catch of mackerel or herrings, such as 
sometimes happened, would keep care- 
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ful record of the mawnds and sales. 
We remember finding him busily occu- 
pied at such a task many years ago at 
three in the afternoon, the net having 
been drawn about five in the morning 
and the task of collecting and carrying 
the herrings being yet unfinished. 
He was at the height of happiness, 
reared up against a boat ; he neither 
sat nor stood, his attitude on that 
occasion, and on others, being, as it 
were, a combination of those positions. 
By the way, that great catch of many 
thousands brought little gain, most of 
it being taken by a fraudulent smack 
that never paid. In spite of our 
friend’s warning the fishers consulted 
a lawyer, recovered nothing from the 
smack, and had to pay the man of 
law. This may have embittered him 
against the whole legal profession, for 
we remember that once, being incensed 
with his neighbours, he spoke of them 
as “a passil of lawyers and doctors,” 
having just likened them in their 
ignorance to asses. The cause of his 
dislike to doctors remains obscure, as 
he had no occasion for their services. 

As the educated man of the hamlet 
he voiced, or rather penned, its griev- 
ances. Thinking that on a surf- 
beaten shore dogs that would swim 
out and bring to land a rope from the 
boats were a necessity rather than a 
luxury, he set himself to get them 
freed from tax. Failing in local effort 
he approached as near the throne as he 
could by writing to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh ; and it is whispered that among 
the archives of the Admiralty is still 
preserved the letter wherein, with the 
friendly confidence of genius, he ad- 
dressed his Royal Highness as My 
dear Duk. 

But we have called our friend a 
schoolmaster, yet have written all 
these lines without a word to justify 
the superscription. 

These useful and varied occupations 
did not suffice to fill his time, and 
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some of it hung heavy on his hands, 
so far as he might be said to have 
such things, when it occurred to him 
to teach. He passed no examination, 
received no certificate, and thought as 
little about school-desks as about cubic 
feet of air; but he threw open the 
door of his aunt’s cottage, which was 
then his home, and in the children 
came. They liked it, because the 
village school was two miles off, and 
the parents liked it because the fee 
was nominal ; if they paid at all, they 
paid in kind ; few places boast such 
crabs and lobsters as are to be found 
hard by. We are staying in the 
neighbourhood ; let us launch the 
little blue boat and row across the 
pretty little bay to the school. Arrived 
at the hamlet, we run the boat up on 
the shingly beach, and through frag- 
rant bowers of dogfish and _ skate, 
hung out on lines to dry for baiting 
crab-pots, we make our way to the 
little thatched cottage. 

There is the Master posted up 
against the wall at the end of a table. 
We give our greeting, and account for 
our presence by saying that we try to 
teach elsewhere and would be glad of 
some hints. The great man smiles 
pleasantly, and bids us be seated if we 
can find a chair. We prefer to stand 
and keep near the door and the sweet 
sea-breeze, the weather being warm 
and the room rather close. In one 
of his extremities (you cannot call 
them hands) the Master holds a slate 
pencil wherewith he corrects sums and 
other amusements that adorn the 
slates brought to him by his pupils ; 
in the other he holds a cane of such a 
length that it can reach any corner of 
the cottage, which fact is realised by 
the head of any boy who fancies that 
he may safely idle because a visitor is 
present or because the Master is cor- 
recting sums. While all the elders, 


girls and boys, are busy round the 
table, some very small children are 


reciting, in the dismal monotone dear 
to them and curates of a certain type, 
the letters on a cardboard alphabet 
hung to the back of a chair. They 
seem to find a mystic joy in droning 
the symbol which follows Z and 
which they call oosetteroo ; it is their 
Mesopotamia, a blessed word. In the 
window-seat is one boy all alone re- 
citing poetry aloud to himself. His 
orders are (and he faithfully follows 
them) to go on until he meets with a 
check ; when he meets this check he 
begins the lines again ; the poor child 
is a stammerer, and by this wise plan 
he gets accustomed to his own voice, 
finds that he can say most words, and 
is not troubled by the thought that he 
is stopping all the class and being 
stared at. 

On another occasion, perhaps, one 
may light upon a spelling-lesson. The 
Master’s practice was, as has been 
allowed, defective. Guided by the 
book he was correctness itself; but 
-even then his provincial pronunciation 
introduced fresh difficulties. The word 
chamber chanced to occur one day ; 
each letter was monotoned in unison, 
and the whole word pronounced as 
though the first syllable rhymed with 
ham. “ Tidden chamber ; ’tis chimber,” 
sternly said the Master. The children, 
if they thought at all, must have 
thought pronunciation a strange and 
arbitrary thing. At another time, 
independent of the book, he called for 
the word azw/l, a shoemaker’s awl. His 
pupils followed the usual fashion ; he 
objected, and in his zeal added an 
aspirate. They then tried every 
variety of awl and hall ; he accepted 
none, and what method of spelling the 
word would have found favour in his 
sight remains a dark secret still. 
Once he was heard to glide from spell- 
ing to religion in a delightful way. 
In truth he was no worshipper of the 
natural man, but stated his belief 
that “men gets wiser and wiser, and 























wickeder and wickeder.” He would 
have sympathised with the Great Duke 
in his view as to the production of 
“clever devils,” and casually observed 
one day, “I don’t hold with Voltaire.” 
But to return to the lesson: “Spell 
me God,” he bade his class; it was 
spelled in loud chorus. ‘“ What is 
God?” he asked, and the answer was, 
“A sperrit.” “Kin you see Him?” 
“No.” “Kin He see you?” “ Eess.” 
“Well, then, don’t ee michie.” Thus 
he not only taught practical religion 
to his pupils but helped to preserve a 
fine old word for shirking school, 
which, as we all know, is to be found 
in Shakespeare: “Shall the blessed 
sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
blackberries ¢” 

He did best when left to his own 
methods, A well-meaning parson 
provided a good store of Bibles on the 
condition that he would make his 
class read from them so many days in 
each week. One day we found him 
ploughing his way bravely through a 
Pauline letter; the monotone was 
very dismal as sanctify succeeded 
justify, both being connected with 
praydestinate ; the poor little man 
was cumbered with Saul’s armour. 
Though no friend to Voltaire, he had 
apparently heard some whisper of 
scepticism, or at least of freeish hand- 
ling of the Bible, for he one day 
remarked, “Plenty folks says there 
niver was no sich man as Job.” 

It has been seen that he was a foe 
to miching : indeed, his reading-book 
told sad tales of a boy who started 
towards Avernus by “idlin’ down 
upon the bache, where he larned 
varous mauds of chatin”; and one of 
his grounds of quarrel with his fishing 
neighbours was that they were so idle 
in the summer. “TI tell ’em,” he said 
one day, “they’m like the coko (they 
fellers call it the gookoo); they’m 
hollerin’ three months.” Another 
time, seemingly as a synonym for this, 
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he spoke of their talking a “ passil of 
old logic”; so logicians must stand 
side by side with lawyers and doctors 
in our Schoolmaster’s esteem. 

Stern in theory he sometimes un- 
bent in practice. A lady walking one 
day near the hamlet met many chil- 
dren miching. “ Why are you not at 
school?” she asked them. “ Please, 
mum, Taycher’s drunk.” “TI won't 
have you say such things,” replied 
she, though fearing the charge might 
be true. Going to his aunt’s cottage 
she asked for the master. “ He’s 
just gone out,” was the answer. “ No, 
he is not,” said the lady, “for I see 
his crutches”; her quick eye caught 
sight of them ill-hidden. “ Well, 
mum,” answered his relative all un- 
abashed, “he did say that if you did 
call and ask, I was to be sure and tell 
no lies; he’s drunk and gone to bed.” 
Leaving his crutches he had gone 
upstairs on all fours,—a second child- 
hood. This was his weakness. His 
pleasures were few, his possibilities 
scanty ; we might not all be as sober 
as we are, were we as ill-endowed as 
he by nature. He was good company, 
and men who might have done better 
work loved to make him drunk. Con- 
cealment was impossible, for his 
balance was soon gone. Once upon a 
scorching day in August he was to be 
seen supine upon the beach with face 
aflame from drink and sun; and into 
his wide-open mouth boys were pitch- 
ing pebbles; yet he took no harm. 
Drinking-booths used to be set up 
upon the beach at the time of regattas. 
One year, when men came the next 
morning to remove them, beneath a 
fold of one that had fallen was found 
the queer body of the Schoolmaster,— 
quite at home. Yet he was no drunk- 
ard, nor did he like to be thought one. 
“Me a drunkard!” he exclaimed in 
wrath. ‘Look at my faiis (face): 
it’s as clane as a rish (rush).” Nor 
was he without a sense of shame, for 
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as he told the present writer (who 
might have been his grandson) while 
speaking of something that he had 
seen, “It was enough to make young 
folks like you and me fairly blish.” 
There was a touch of the Puritan 
element in him. Board Schools, which 
he lived to see, were “a passil of 
moosic an’ dansin’: no sound doctrine, 
no sound scullership.” And again: 
“T never read novels; I _ hate 
em.” Sceullership is at first sight 
more suggestive of boats than of 
books, and indeed his thoughts and 
words always smacked, so to say, 
of the sea. Wishing to announce a 
domestic disaster at a great house 
where a little stranger was unwelcome, 
he said, “There’s a ship ashore up 
to W.,” which was inland. So in his 
correspondence he would use inshore 
for assure. Thanking some one for 
spiritual aid, which he preferred to 
call spiritly, he spoke of the helper as 
“casting the roap of salvation when I 
was fast sinking in the pond of 
dispair.” In his middle age he had 
leanings towards a clerical career. 
Conscious of latent power he once 
averred his conviction that if he 
had had a “proper educating” he 
might have been a great parson 
or a great general; remembering 
perhaps that his figure was ill-adapted 
to long hours on horseback, he added 
(he speaking to a parson), 
“T should have preferred your trade.” 
He might have been able to ride, for 
he was certainly able to swim, though 
he looked as ill-fitted for that pastime 
as the Knave of Hearts. The oldest 
inhabitant remembered that the 
Schoolmaster in his youth knew no 
greater treat than to be taken far out 
to sea and flung overboard ; he would 
revel in the waves, but that was 
before the time of wooden legs and 
crutches. In later days he turned 
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his mind to polities. “ I don’t like that 
feller Gledstone,” he would say. “I 
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don’t know whether you hold by him. 
Old Mr. Beaconsfield’s the man for 
me.” At another time he described 
his political position thus: “I’m a 
moderate Consarvitude.” He lived 
to hear of the earlier troubles in the 
Transvaal some years ago, and had no 
doubt of England’s duty. “We must 
annix the Transvil. It’s just as if 
Dartmouth and Kingswear belonged 
to different nations ; there ’ud always 
be rubbin’ and strubbin.” By rubbin 
he of course meant robbing. An 
ignoramus might suppose that strubbin 
was only poetical and otiose; but no 
doubt it is a fine old word, an off- 
relation, as they would say in Devon, 
to the verb strip. These words 
remind one that his notions about 
property and political economy were 
sensible and sound. Hearing that 
some one while bathing had lost a 
half-sovereign from his pocket, he 
warned the careless youth not to 
carry such coins in “ his naked pukket, 
but in a long pus.” As to political 
economy, experience had taught him 
that “it isn’t them that complains 
the most that wants the most.” 

His own wants were few, his 
complaints yet fewer. He loved 
teaching, but when the guardians and 
school-books combined against him, 
he had to give it up. For a while 
a sister took him in and tended him, 
getting only his parish pay; but as a 
lodger he must have tried her temper 
sometimes, poor woman. In_ his 
festive moods he would be wheeled 
home tipsy and tipped out at the 
cottage-door. When in a pious frame 
of mind, and his sister was busy 
washing, he would retire to another 
room and read the Bible in tones 
unmusical or pray aloud. His notion 
of confession was to report his sister’s 
sins. 

So at last he went to the Work- 
house. Such a sun-fish could not 
live long there. 
























LADY 


In the days of transition from me- 
dieval to modern history while men 
battled, women built ; and as the old 
baronage tottered to its fall before the 
growing strength of the Crown, the 
new learning felt its way upwards and 
outwards from homes of thought and 
reading which owed their origin, if 
not always their names, to the wives 
and widows of the rival Roses. “ By 
the way,” writes old Fuller, “be it 
observed that Cambridge hath been 
much beholden to the strength of 
bounty in the weaker sex. Of the 
four halls therein two, viz., Clare 
and Pembroke, were (as I may say) 
feminine foundations; and of the 
twelve colleges one-third, Queens’, 
Christ’s, Saint John’s, and Sidney, 
owe their original to women ; whereas 
no female ever founded a college in 
Oxford, though bountiful benefactors 
to many..... And Cambridge is 
so far from being ashamed of, she is 
joyful at and thankful for such charity, 
having read of our Saviour Himself 
that ‘Mary Magdalen and Joanna 
and Susanna and many other women 
ministered unto Him of their sub- 
stance.’” 

To the Glory of God and Lady 
Margaret, runs the inscription be- 
neath the great west window of the 
chapel of Saint John’s: the boat-club 
that gave the window bears the name 
not of the college, but of the foundress ; 
and the building which has crowned 
the efforts of the College Mission in 
Walworth is known as the church of 
. the Lady Margaret. But the briefest 
sketch of Lady Margaret Tudor is 
more than a record of judicious en- 
dowments that have borne fruit a 
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hundredfold in the course of four 
centuries. It gives a glimpse into the 
social and religious life of a woman of 
rank at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and it is a signal instance of 
the way in which the life of medita- 
tion and the life of action may be 
blended into one harmonious whole. 
Laborare est orare ran the old 
plea for the workday element in the 
monastic life. With Lady Margaret 
it was laborare et orare. Hers was an 
eventful career. Born in 1441, the 
child of John Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset (the grandson of old John 
of Gaunt) and Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Bletsoe ; left 
an orphan by her father’s death in 
1444; entrusted as a ward to the 
ill-fated William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk ; betrothed, if not married, at 
the age of nine to his son John; 
married certainly a few years later 
to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
the son of Owen Tudor and Catharine 
of Valois, widow of Henry the Fifth ; 
left a widow and a mother at the age of 
fifteen, with a little boy born after his 
father’s death ; married again in 1459 
to Lord Henry Stanley, son of the 
Duke of Buckingham ; separated from 
her boy, whose only safety from the 
pitiless schemes of Edward the Fourth 
lay in exile in Brittany; widowed 
again and married again to Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, a widower and a father 
and a favourite of Edward ; just toler- 
ated in a position of honour as the 
wife of Stanley, then Lord High Con- 
stable, at the coronation of Richard 
the Third; implicated in Bucking- 
ham’s conspiracy to place her boy on 
the throne; attainted but spared in 
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semi-confinement under her hus- 
band’s control ; gladdened at last by 
the decisive support which he trans- 
ferred to his stepson’s cause on the 
eve of Bosworth,—Margaret lived to 
see her only child crowned King of 
England in 1485. Even at that 
proud moment she wept “marvel- 
lously,” says her chaplain, for “she 
never yet was in that prosperity, but 
the greater it was, the more alway 
she dreaded the adversity.” Twenty- 
four years later she wept again over 
his funeral sermon at Saint Paul’s. 
Among the list of executors in his 
will came his “dearest and most 
entirely beloved mother, Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond.” But her 
own end was near. Her grandson 
had reigned only two months as 
Henry the Eighth, when the aged 
Countess was buried with her son in 
his own stately chapel at Westminster 
in July, 1509. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
she had wielded the influence, if she 
had not borne the title, of a dowager- 
queen at court. Her letters to the 
King are a quaint blending of respect 
for her sovereign and love for her son ; 
and his letters to her prove that 
neither absence nor royalty had weak- 
ened his affection or his reverence for 
the mother to whose efforts in part he 
owed his crown. Her word was law 
in the details of court formalities. 
From her hand came in 1486 the 
ordinances prescribing the ceremonial 
at the baptism of the infant Prince 
Arthur, and the diet and supervision 
of nurse and child ; and in 1493 at the 
King’s request, she issued a series of 
mourning regulations, specifying with 
minute exactness the size, shape, ma- 
terial and trimmings of the hoods, 
trains, tippets, and mantles of gentle- 
women of various ranks. She was 
herself godmother to more than one 
grandchild, to the little Prince Ed- 
mund, so named in memory of her 
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hushand but doomed to an early 
death, and to Margaret, afterwards the 
bride of James, King of Scots, 
and the ancestress of our later En- 
glish sovereigns. There was of course 
another side to this picture. The best 
of women often make life hard for a 
son’s wife ; and the Spanish diploma- 
tists, writing home to Ferdinand and 
Isabella in 1498, took that view of 
the situation. “The Queen is a very 
noble woman and much beloved. She 
is kept in subjection by the mother of 
the King. It would be a good thing 
to write often to her and show her a 
little love.” And again: “The King 
is much influenced by his mother and 
his followers in affairs of personal in- 
terest and in others. The Queen, as 
is generally the case, does not like it.” 
As with the son, so it was with the 
grandson. Henry the Eighth was 
guided by the Lady Margaret in the 
formation of his first Privy Council ; 
and it is tempting to speculate what 
might have been the gain to England 
if the old Countess had been spared to 
leave a deeper mark upon his cha- 
racter. 

But the court had no monopoly of 
her care. The many estates that 
were hers by birth or marriage or 
royal grant brought local claims that 
she was not slow to recognise. The 
beautiful little Gothic building over 
Saint Winifred’s well at Holywell is 
said to be her gift; and she is 
credited with more than one attempt 
to reclaim by drainage the fen-lands 
known as the Bedford Level. Her 
seal is affixed to the commission of 
inquiry which she procured to settle 
the territorial dispute between the 
people of Kesteven and their neigh- 
bours of Holland in Lincolnshire. In 
1502 the University and the Cor- 
poration of Cambridge placed their 
rival claims of jurisdiction in her 


hands: the contlict between Town and 
Gown was allayed for a time by the 
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arbitrators selected at her request ; 
and their award, stamped with her 
seal in 1503, provided that all similar 
disputes during her lifetime should be 
referred to herself and her assessors. 
Other proofs are not wanting of the 
keen interest that she felt and 
showed in the environment of her 
many manors. Her name appears on 
the list of members of two Lincoln- 
shire guilds, partly religious, partly 
social in character, Saint Katharine’s 
at Stamford, and Corpus Christi at 
Boston; and there is still extant a 
letter that she wrote to the mayor 
of Coventry, requiring him in the 
King’s name and in her own to give 
prompt hearing to the case of a 
burgess who had been kept waiting 
vainly for legal satisfaction. “ For 
the suitors,” writes Bishop Fisher, 
“it is not unknown how studiously 
she procured justice to be administered 
by a long season, so long as she was 
suffered, and of her own charges 
provided men for the same purpose.” 
She went further. In one respect 
at least she anticipated and surpassed 
the triumphs of the lady-guardian. 
She was herself an active justice of 
the peace. Noy, the famous attorney- 
general of Charles the First, searched 
in vain for her letters of commission ; 
but he says that he came across more 
than one of her findings. 

Her name, however, is best known 
as a patroness of literature and 
religion, the scholar’s friend and the 
Church’s benefactress. Scarcely a 
county in England but owed some 
religious endowment to the Lady 
Margaret, from Westminster Abbey 
to the humblest parish on her domains. 
Two of her minor gifts may serve as 
typical of her thoughtful generosity. 
At Torrington in Devon pity for the 
parson’s long walk from home to 
church prompted her to convert the 
manor-house into a parsonage; and 
she opened her purse-strings twice to 
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help forward the completion of Great 
Saint Mary’s, the University church 
at Cambridge. Her rights as patron- 
ess of various livings, and her in- 
fluence in recommending men for 
promotion to high dignity in the 
Church, were almost invariably exer- 
cised as a sacred trust. It is true 
that it was Henry the Seventh 
himself who proposed to elevate her 
chaplain, Fisher, to the see of 
Rochester ; but Hugh Oldham, the 
Lancashire scholar, afterwards the 
benefactor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and the founder of Manchester 
Grammar School, owed his first 
benefices and eventually the bishopric 
of Exeter to her advocacy of his 
merits. The worst thing she ever 
did, says an early biographer, was to 
secure the promotion of her stepson 
James Stanley, by no means a model 
priest in life and aims, to the see of 
Ely in 1506. 

Her beneficence was no compromise 
with conscience, no tardy satisfaction 
to an injured Church and a neglected 
God. It was continuous and con- 
sistent. Margaret Tudor was a real 
Christian, a faithful churchwoman 
according to her light. It is true 
that she prayed to Saint Nicholas, 
told her beads to the Blessed Virgin, 
confessed regularly, heard mass daily, 
was an honorary sister entitled in life 
and death to the prayers of five great 
monastic houses, and bequeathed 
funds to maintain chantry-priests at 
Westminster and elsewhere to pray 
for her departed soul. But the pious 
Protestant who allows these practices 
to rob a great and good woman of the 
respect and praise that are her due 
would do well to remember that such 
practices were the natural expression 
of a devotional temperament in those 
days. Margaret was but a_ true 
daughter of the Church of England 
before its reformation. Her piety 
was reflected in the character of her 
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household. It was a place of order 
and discipline, a place of attentive 
hospitality. The servants were the 
friends of their mistress during her 
lifetime, and were protected against 
want and separation after her death 
by the loving precautions of her last 
will and testament. It was also a 
household religious in tone and habit. 
It had its chancellor, its chamberlain, 
its controller, even its poet and its 
minstrels, as became an almost royal 
mistress ; it had also its own clergy. 
Divine service, says Fisher, “ daily was 
kept in her chapel with great number 
of priests, clerks, and children to her 
great charge and cost.” Besides her 
almshouse at Westminster, she kept 
twelve poor folk under her roof at 
Hatfield, where she tended them 
herself in sickness and fed them in 
health. Her own daily round of 
religious exercises is recorded in de- 
tail by her faithful chaplain in his 
Mourning Remembrance, the sermon 
preached at her moneth minde, that is 
to say at the commemoration service 
held a month after her death. To 
the reader her life lives again in the 
simple eloquence with which Fisher 
compares her to the Martha of the 
gospel story “in nobleness of person, 
in discipline of their bodies, in order- 
ing of their souls to God, in hospitali- 
ties keeping and charitable dealing to 
their neighbours.” He dwells on each 
feature of her piety in turn: on her 
patient endurance of the recurring 
fasts of the Church ; her daily prayers 
or services at intervals from five in 
the morning until the dinner hour 
(ten o’clock on ordinary days, eleven 
on fast days), and again in the after- 
noon and evening, ending with a 
quiet quarter of an hour in her chapel 
before bedtime ; her books of medita- 
tion, mostly French, “ wherewith she 
would occupy herself when she was 
weary cf prayer.” The asceticism so 
dear to the medieval seekers after 
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sanctity, who strove to discipline the 
body for the sake of the soul, found 
expression in a hair cloth next her 
skin. In the mass as it was before 
the Reformation the idea of sacrifice 
was exalted at the expense of the 
idea of communion, which was sadly 
neglected ; but Fisher tells us that 
Margaret was houshylde, that is, she 
received the sacrament, about twelve 
times a year. Hers was a militant 
faith, and its zeal burst into flame at 
the suggestion of a general crusade in 
1500. More than once in Fisher’s 
presence she declared “that if the 
Christian princes would have warred 
upon the enemies of the faith, she 
would be glad yet [she was in her 
sixtieth year] to go follow the host 
and help to wash their clothes for the 
love of Jesu.” But Fuller quaintly 
remarks: “TI believe she performed 
a work more acceptable to God in 
founding a professor’s place in either 
university and in building Christ’s 
and Saint John’s Colleges in Cambridge 
(the seminaries of so many great 
scholars and grave divines) than if she 
had visited either Christ’s sepulchre 
or Saint John’s church at Jerusalem.” 

There is no trace in contemporary 
authorities of the early discipline that 
stored the memory and trained the 
mind of the young Countess, who had 
borne the responsibilities of wife and 
mother at a time of life when the 
girls of our day have scarcely begun 
to think of leaving the school-room. 
But, judged by its fruits, the education 
that she received from others or won 
for herself was higher far than fell to 
the lot of most women of rank in the 
fifteenth century. Born “in an age 


when few of her sex mastered the mere 
mechanic drudgery of writing,” notes 
Professor Mayor, she was herself “a 
painful student and translator,” and, 
it is even more important to add, an 
appreciative friend and patron of our 
earliest printers, men who were often 





























scholar and craftsman in one. With 
French she was quite familiar; of 
Latin she knew less. “Full often 
she complained [to Fisher] that in her 
youth she had not given herself to 
the understanding of Latin, wherein 
she had a little perceiving, specially 
of the rubrics of the ordinal for the 
saying of her service, which she did 
well understand.” Her library was 
large for those times, and indeed 
unique for a woman. In 1480 her 
mother-in-law the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham bequeathed to “her daughter of 
Richmond a book of English called 
Legenda Sanctorum [Legends of the 
Saints], a book of French called 
Lucun [probably a translation of the 
Latin poet Lucan], another book of 
French of the epistles and gospels, 
and a primer [a book of prayers] with 
clasps of silver gilt covered with purple 
velvet.” Her own will gives a further 
glimpse into her library. Here she 
bequeaths to her son four volumes in 
vellum; one a collection of divers 
stories in French headed by “ the 
book of Genesis with pictures limned,” 
the other three being Froissart’s 
Chronicles, Boccaccio’s Romances, and 
Lydgate’s Siege of Troy; and sets 
aside for various friends a copy of 
Gower, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
and a French version of Magna Carta. 

More than one book came from her 
own pen. In 1504 she translated 
from French into English part of an 
anonymous Jmitation of Jesus Christ, 


and in 1507 The Mirror of Gold 
for the Sinful Soul, divided into 


seven chapters for the seven days of 
the week, “to the intent that the 
sinful soul soiled and defouled by sin 
may in every chapter have a new 
mirror where he may behold and con- 
sider the face of his soul.” It is a 
quaint book, illustrated with engrav- 
ings of the prophet Jeremiah, the 
evangelists Saint Matthew and Saint 
John, a figure of Death striking a 
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man with a dart, and last of all the 
Son of God sitting with uplifted 
hands amid the holy angels,—a strange 
scene in which one of the two angels 
on His right is awakening the dead 
with a trumpet, while one of the two 
on His left is playing on a violin, and 
four others at His feet are gathering 
the elect and conveying them to 
heaven in a sheet. 

But Lady Margaret was even more 
famous as a patron of the press than 
as a contributor to it. Under her 
auspices the printers of London were 
kept busy. In 1489 the great Caxton 
himself translated from the French at 
her command, and dedicated to her, a 
romance called The Listory of King 
Blanchardyne and Queen Eglan- 
tine his Wife. In 1494 Wynkyn 
de Worde, then Caxton’s right-hand 
man and afterwards her own special 
printer, issued from the same house 
Walter Hylton’s Scala Perfectionis 
Englished, the Ladder of Perfee- 
tion, a popular book of a religious 
character which was re-edited four 
times before 1533. About 1502 came 
a book of prayers printed by order of 
the Queen and the Countess ; next a 
Sarum breviary issued at the Lady 
Margaret’s expense ; and in 1502-3 
Doctor William Atkynson’s English 
version of the famous Jmitatio Christi, 
which he attributed not to Thomas a 
Kempis but to John Gerson, chancel- 
lor of the University of Paris. It 
was at her special request that Bishop 
Fisher published in 1505 his addresses 
on the seven penitential psalms, which 
ran through four editions in the next 
five years, and in 1509 his funeral 
sermon in memory of Henry the 
Seventh. This was perhaps the last 
thing that she read in print. Henry 
Watson’s prose translation of The 
Great Ship of Fools of this World, 
done at her bidding, was not published 
until after her death. 

ut Lady Margaret Tudor was no 
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bookworm. She could ply the needle 
as skilfully as the pen. A specimen 
of her handiwork, a carpet adorned 
with the arms of her mother’s first 
husband, Sir Oliver St. John, remained 
at Bletsoe, the home of her childhood, 
as late as the time of James the First, 
who always called for the famous 
tapestry when he passed that way. 
She had a touch of humour, too, and 
could make merry over the size of a 
French lady's hand. “My Lord 
Chamberlain,” she writes in acknow- 
ledgment of a present of gloves from 
the Earl of Ormond, then apparently 
on an embassy in France, “I thank 
you heartily that ye so soon remember 
me with my gloves, the which were 
right good, save they were too much 
for my hand. I think the ladies in 
that parts be great ladies all, and ac- 
cording to their great estate they have 
great personages.” 

There is no record of any definite 
attempt on the part of Lady Margaret 
to secure systematic education for girls 
of her own class; perhaps the time 
was not ripe for any schooling but 
that of the home, though as a matter 
of fact few mothers of rank had any- 
thing beyond the merest rudiments, if 
they had so much, to impart to their 
children. There is but one reference 
of any kind to the education of women 
in the extant authorities for her life, 
and that is simply the mention of her 
request that the Spanish princess 
betrothed to the young Prince of 
Wales might be allowed to learn and 
speak French with his sister Margaret, 
who was then in Spain. “This is 
necessary,” adds the Spanish agent 
who conveyed the request in his 
letter home to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
“because these ladies [the ladies of 
England] do not understand Latin 
and much less Spanish.” 

But every stage in the growth of 
the masculine mind provided Lady 
Margaret with a field for work. The 


private tutor, the school, the college, 
all in turn found a place on her list 
of benefactions. As early as 1492 
she requested the University of Oxford 
to dispense with the residence of 
Maurice Westbury, a Master of Arts, 
whom she had retained as tutor at 
her own cost to certain young gentle- 
men, among them the eldest son of 
the Earl of Northumberland. This 
was perhaps only an extension of the 
custom which had for centuries placed 
the sons of the nobility as pages under 
the roof of a bishop or an archbishop 
for the purpose of education rather 
than service. Still it was a significant 
innovation, and it was the precursor 
of greater things. Three years later 
the Countess obtained a royal licence 
to endow at Wimborne Minster, the 
burial-place of her own parents, a 
perpetual chantry-priest to pray for 
her soul and theirs, and “to teach 
grammar freely,” as she says in her 
will, “to all them that will come 
thereunto perpetually while the world 
shall endure.” The Reformation swept 
the chantry out of existence a genera- 
tion later ; but the endowment helped 
before long to found the new school 
of Wimborne, where the teacher of 
Lady Margaret’s original design, shorn 
of his medieval characteristics, has 
developed and expanded into a gram- 
mar-school staft. 

The Universities owed still more to 
Lady Margaret ; at first in their cor- 
porate capacity, for it was not until 
her last few years that she turned to 
help the struggling units of university 
life, the separate colleges that sprang 
into being at sundry times and in 
divers manners, as the old monas- 
ticism of religion passed into the new 
monasticism of learning. Two per- 


petual readerships (now called pro- 
fessorships) in theology, one at Cam- 
f. ’ 
bridge and one at Oxford, founded b 
5 
her in 1496-7 and endowed in 1503 
under minute regulations drawn up by 























her own hand, one perpetual preacher 
endowed at Cambridge in 1504 to 
deliver at least six sermons a year at 
various churches in the dioceses of 
London, Ely, and Lincoln (now 
altered by royal dispensation to one 
sermon before the University in the 
Easter term), still bear the name and 
fulfil in the spirit, if not in the letter, 
the designs of Lady Margaret. 

It was upon Cambridge that her 
fostering care for religion and learning 
spent itself most generously. Her 
arbitration between Town and Gown 
is a signal proof of her interest in the 
place and her influence over its rival 
elements. When the University went 
out in procession to meet her at 
Caxton in 1505, they went to meet an 
old and tried friend, who had been 
their guest more than once already, 
as the proctors’ accounts indicate 
clearly enough. But further and 
greater proofs of her bounty were yet 
to follow. It is perhaps scarcely safe 
to infer that she had any share in the 
conversion of the dissolute nunnery of 
Saint Rhadegund into Jesus College 
by the efforts of John Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, in 1496, though a place is ex- 
pressly provided for her name in the 
prayers of the Masters and Fellows. 
But it is certain that Queens’ College, 
the college of more than one royal 
consort, founded by the ill-fated Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and helped to its com- 
pletion by her successor Elizabeth of 
York, won in Lady Margaret after 
their death a friend who interested 
herself even in the changes of its 
Masters and secured for it one grant of 
land at least from her kinsman the 
Duke of Buckingham. And to cut 
short a long story which would tempt 
the pen of a Johnian to stray beyond 
all limits, two colleges, Christ’s and 
Saint John’s, owe to her their founda- 
tion. 

Christ’s College, with its endow- 
ment and its scheme of rules for a 
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Master, twelve Scholars Fellows and 
forty-seven Scholars Disciples, _ re- 
placed in 1505 a decayed foundation 
of Henry the Sixth’s, a grammar 
school called God’s House. The fore- 
thought of the Countess added the 
manor of Malton as a refuge for 
masters and scholars “to tarry there 
in time of contagious sickness at 
Cambridge, and exercise their learn- 
ing and studies”; and her keen in- 
terest in the new college which she 
had founded is proved by the fact 
that she had chambers reserved within 
its walls for her own occasional use. 
One of Fuller’s quaintest anecdotes 
tells how the Lady Margaret came to 
the college “to behold it when partly 
built, and looking out of a window saw 
the dean call a faulty scholar to cor- 
rection ; to whom she said /ente, lente, 
as counting it better to mitigate his 
punishment than procure his pardon.” 

It was the advice of her friend and 
confessor Bishop Fisher, that guided 
the Countess. Fisher was a Cambridge 
man, formerly Master of Michael 
House, which was afterwards ab- 
sorbed into Trinity College. He had 
already pointed out to her that West- 
minster Abbey, which she intended to 
enrich, was too wealthy to need the 
help for which the schools of learning 
were silently craving ; and after the 
foundation of Christ’s College, when 
doctors from Oxford pleaded the 
claims of Saint Frideswide’s priory 
(afterwards reconstituted as a college 
by Wolsey), it was Fisher who con- 
centrated her last efforts upon his 
own University by drawing her atten- 
tion to the distress into which the old 
Hospital of Saint John at Cambridge 
had by this time sunk deep. At the 
close of her will is appended the fol- 
lowing notice of her plans for its 
restoration. “ Be it remembered that 
it was also the last will of the said 
princess to dissolve the hospital of 
Saint John in Cambridge, and to alter 
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and to found thereof a college of secu- 
lar persons ; that is to say, a master 
and fifty scholars, with divers ser- 
vants; and new to build the said 
college, and sufficiently to endow 
the same with lands and __ tene- 
ments after the manner and form 
of other colleges in Cambridge; and 
to furnish the same as well in the 
chapel, library, pantry and kitchen, 
with books and all other things neces- 
sary for the same.” It was to be a 
college of secular persons, but only in 
the technical sense of the word secu- 
lar ; they were not to be members of 
a monastic order ; for the old ideal of 
education was in the fullest sense 
religious in its origin and in its realisa- 
tion. From the statutes of the col- 
lege we learn that it was Lady Mar- 
garet’s earnest desire that her fellows 
and scholars should keep a threefold 
purpose in view, “the worship of 
God, innocency of life, and the estab- 
lishment of Christian faith.” The 
preacher of the Commemoration ser- 
mon at Saint John’s in 1891 inter- 
preted the idea of the foundress aright 
when he added, “a college may be, 
and is in design, a family meeting 
around the family altar to begin and 
end the day with prayer and praise.” 

Death prevented her doing any- 
thing beyond procuring the sanction 
of her son the King and her son-in- 
law the Bishop of Ely to the founda- 
tion of the new college. The Bishop 
and her grandson Henry the Eighth 
afterwards blocked the execution of 
the plan; but Fisher at the head of 
her executors fought his way through 
all the difficulties that were created 
by “an imperious pope, a forbid- 
ding prince, and a mercenary prelate,” 
and won for himself the name of sec- 
ondary founder, until in a famous 
letter to Richard Croke, then professor 


of Greek at Cambridge, he had to 
protest, like the faithful unselfish soul 
that he was, against his own exalta- 
tion at the expense of the Lady Mar- 
garet, whose designs it had been his 
privilege to shape and whose will it 
was now his sacred duty to carry to 
its completion. 

No words can close the story and 
sum the life of Lady Margaret Tudor 
like Fisher’s own tribute to her mem- 
ory in his Mourning Remembrance. 
When it was known to her servants 
that her last hour was at hand, then, 
he tells us, wept they marvellously. 
“Wept her ladies and kinswomen to 
whom she was full kind; wept her 
poor gentlewomen whom she had 
loved so tenderly before; wept her 
chamberers, to whom she was full 
dear ; wept her chaplains and priests ; 
wept her other true and faithful ser- 
vants. And who would not have 
wept that had been present? All 
England for her death had cause of 
weeping. The poor creatures that 
were wont to receive her alms, to 
whom she was always piteous and 
merciful; the students of both the 
Universities, to whom she was as a 
mother ; all the learned men of Eng- 
land, to whom she was a _ very 
patroness ; all the virtuous and de- 
vout persons, to whom she was as a 
loving sister; all the good religious 
men and women, whom she so often 
was wont to visit and comfort ; all 
good priests and clerks, to whom she 
was a true defendress; all the noble- 
men and women, to whom she was a 
mirror and exampler of honour; all 
the common people of this realm, for 
whom she was in their causes a com- 
mon mediatrice, and took right great 
displeasure for them ; and generally 
the whole realm hath cause to com- 
plain and to mourn her death.” 






































Neary fifty years have passed 
since a king has occupied the throne 
of France, and from that day to this 
the princes of the Royal House have 
never allowed their claims to slumber. 
In the case of any other country, 
after so long a lapse of time, their 
hopes of restoration might well be 
considered as the wildest of chimeras. 
But France is a country of surprises, 
where the improbable often happens ; 
and so long as this instability exists, 
the fortunes and the characters of the 
Royal Princes can never entirely cease 
to interest. A resourceful and ener- 
getic prince might, in certain contin- 
gencies, be a fact of capital importance 
in the history of France. It is, in- 
deed, hardly possible to doubt that, 
if such a man had been forthcoming, 
the monarchy would in all probability 
have by this time been restored. So 
much, at least, seems apparent from 
the facts. 

The past history of the French 
Royalists has not been of a kind to 
encourage many hopes of their future 
restoration. Since the ignominious 
flight of Louis Philippe two claimants 
have already passed away, and all 
that they have done has been to 
leave their cause in a more hopeless 
state than that in which they found 
it. Of these the Comte de Chambord, 
who died in 1883, was the first. The 
son of the murdered Duke de Berry, 
and the grandson of Charles the Tenth, 
he went in the year 1830 with that 
monarch into exile. Not often has 
fortune bestowed upon an_ exiled 
prince so many favours as she did 
upon the Comte de Chambord. The 


scion of a great dynasty of the grandest 
historical traditions, he had in his 
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very name a power to conjure with. 
He was a man of courtly manners 
and of a disposition which was natu- 
rally devout, and not even his detrac- 
tors could deny him the possession of 
good looks; to an admirer who re- 
marked on the fineness of his head 
the malicious reply is said to have 
been made, that it was a palace with 
no room in it furnished but the chapel. 
But all these advantages were marred 
by a want of force of character and a 
narrow education. It is said that an 
exile never forgets and never learns. 
The young Prince was, however, only 
ten years old when he left his native 
land ; and he therefore had but little 
to forget and very much to learn. 
jut unfortunately the learning he 
received was of a very useless kind. 
He was schooled in the dogmas of the 
strictest Legitimist belief, and was 
nourished on the ultramontane teach- 
ing of De Maistre and Lamennais, so 
that, when he came to man’s estate, he 
was turned outa fervent Catholic and 
a firm believer in the divine right of 
kings. But even his defects helped 
to make him dear to many; for 
he had, as the phrase goes, some 
“pleasant social vices,” and as La 
tochefoucauld has laid down in his 
maxims, our weaknesses are often in 
the intercourse of life more pleasing 
than our virtues. His defects in- 
deed might have proved a source of 
strength, if he had had behind them a 
suflicient power of will. Twice the 
crown of France was almost placed 
within his grasp ; he had but to stretch 
out his hand to seize it. The first 
occasion happened when the short- 
lived Republic of 1848 was replaced 
by the Napoleonic rule. But while 
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the Comte de Chambord feebly halted 
and issued sentimental manifestoes, 
Louis Napoleon, who had not nearly 
so many prepossessions in his favour, 
set to work, and by sheer dint of 
impudent audacity created the Empire 
for himself. He did not hesitate to 
use the fusillade which the Count de 
Morny said was the proper accom- 
paniment of a despot who sings a 
solo. In a word he established a 
despotism and called it a democracy, 
and, what is more, he persuaded many 
to believe him; while those who 
refused to be persuaded he drove 
into exile or deported to Cayenne. 
But time brought with it its revenge, 
and fortune, as though fulsome in 
her favours, once more offered to 
the Comte de Chambord the oppor- 
tunity which he had already once 
lost. This second chance occurred at 
the close of the war in 1871 when 
France was hesitating what form of 
government to adopt. It was a 
glorious opportunity ; Imperialism 
had failed, and failing, was loathed ; 
the pent-up feelings of twenty years, 
all the hates and fears and hopes, 
rushed out as in a cataract. France 
was asking for a saviour, and looked 
about to find one. But the Comte de 
Chambord showed once more his fatal 
indecision. How far he or his sup- 
porters are to be held responsible for 
the abortive issue of their plans we 
need not be careful to inquire. But 
it is certain that neither he nor they 
had quite made up their minds as to 
whether he was to come forward as a 
Legitimist or as Constitutional king. 
Having expressed his willingness to 
accept a mandate from the people, he 
vowed that he would never reign as 
“the King of the Revolution.” He 
could not even decide what flag he 
would adopt ; though at first he was 
willing to accept the tricolour which 
was “stained by the blood of many 
Frenchmen,” he ended by declaring 


that he would never give up the 

Sourbon flag. The white flag, he 
said, which had waved over his cradle, 
should also float upon his tomb. In 
the result the Republic was established 
for want of something better. 

Such was the Comte de Chambord, 
the last descendant of the Kings of 
France, Henry the Fifth as he loved 
to call himself, and the last repre- 
sentative of the Legitimist or the 
elder Bourbon line. The Comte de 
Paris, who in 1883 became the royal 
heir, was a very different kind of 
man, and put forward his pretensions 
on very different grounds. He was 
the grandson of Louis Philippe, who 
belonged to the younger House of Or- 
leans and had avowedly reigned as the 
King of the French on a constitutional 
basis. The young Count was prepared 
to follow in his steps. Fortune, how- 
ever, never favoured him as she did 
the Comte de Chambord ; at no time 
did she ever offer him the crown. He 
was a man of energy and courage, 
with talents which would have brought 
distinction to a man of private station. 
The elder Bourbon line, it must be 
candidly admitted, was not a very 
virile race ; at least the first Napoleon 
thought so when he said that the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, who was the 
Comte de Chambord’s aunt and ruled 
the fortunes of his house, was the 
only man among the Bourbons. But 
the Orleanist Princes were never open 
to such a taunt as this; they have 
always shown that at least they had 
no lack of courage. They would have 
raised a special corps for the war of 
1870 if M. Thiers had allowed them ; 
and two of them enrolled themselves 
under false names in the French army. 
Moreover, when the Civil War in 
America broke out, the Comte de 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres offered 
to serve upon the staff of the Federal 
army ; but in deference to the wishes 
of Napoleon their offers were refused. 




















But the Comte de Paris was not the 
sort of man to lounge away a life, 
and he used his pen when he could 


not use his sword. His History of 


the American Civil War is a recog- 
nised authority, while his work on 
English Trade Unions attracted con- 
siderable notice, and was translated 
into French and German. But with 
all his good qualities he marred his 
chances of the crown by two fatal in- 
discretions. The first was when in 
1873 he went to pay homage to the 
Comte de Chambord at his mimic 
court at Frohsdorf. Between the two 
men irreconcilable differences existed 
which no outward show of union could 
possibly abridge. Legitimism is one 
thing and Orleanism is another. 
Legitimism, though it may be a fool- 
ish, is a simple and intelligible creed ; 
it is absolutism, it is kingship founded 
upon the divine right of kings. But 
Orleanism is constitutional kingship, 
and avowedly professes to rule by 
virtue of a mandate from the people. 
Such a mandate the Legitimists dis- 
dain as a sort of degradation; they 
contemn it with the feeling of con- 
tempt which must have filled De 
Maistre when he described the British 
form of government as an “insular 
peculiarity utterly unworthy of imita- 
tion.” So that when the Comte de 
Paris went to Frohsdorf he tried to 
reconcile two principles which were 
frankly and eternally irreconcilable ; 
he wished to admit the one without 
giving up the other. So the Legitim- 
ists were offended, for they disliked 
the Orleanists and all their ways, and 
regarded the proffered homage with 
suspicion ; while the Orleanists were 
annoyed that he should have admitted 
the Comte de Chambord’s claims at 
all. Thus the Comte de Paris partially 
lost the favour of the one party, while 
he entirely failed to secure the favour 
of the other. The second indiscretion 
was infinitely greater ; he made some 
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kind of compact with Boulanger, who 
at the very time he was intriguing 
held a commission in the army and 
was nothing better than a traitor. 
From that day the Comte de Paris 
was politically dead, for his connection 
with Boulanger it was impossible to 
condone. 

Such in brief were the characters 
of these two Royalist Princes, and for 
their failures it is evident that they 
were themselves alone to blame. They 
were not the sort of men either to 
appeal to the reason or to the imagina- 
tion. The Comte de Chambord by 
his sentimentalism and weak irre- 
solution made himself ridiculous, 
almost killed the cause which he 
declared was nearest to his heart. 
The Comte de Paris deserved better 
to succeed, but he ruined his chances 
by a curious lack of judgment. And 
when Leo the Thirteenth, the oppor- 
tuniste as Gambetta finely 
called him, bestowed his benediction 
upon the Republic, he gave a blow 
to the Royalists from which they will 
not easily recover. At every general 
election the number of Royalist votes 
cast and the number of Royalist 
Deputies returned grow less and less ; 
day by day the cause seems to wane 
before our very eyes, as though vanish- 
ing like the wreck of some dissolving 
dream. If the process is continued, 
the time cannot be far distant when 
the adherents of the monarchy will 
be reduced to a sorrowful and silent 
remnant still clinging to the ancient 
faith, and ever hoping against hope. 
And indeed to all appearances the 
cause seems already lost beyond recall. 

It is, however, perfectly conceivable 
that if a prince with a genius for 
governing arose, the Royalist cause 


sacré, 


might experience a revival which 
would surpass all expectation. Even 


«& prince who was merely active and 
courageous, or possessed that personal 
magnetism which plucks allegiance 
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from men’s hearts, might become a 
mighty power. And why, it is not 
very difficult to see. 

The Republic, it is true, seems to- 
day to stand as firm as ever, and no 
one would dare to speak of its de- 
struction as a probable event. For it 
has been successful to a degree that 
its heartiest well-wishers could have 
hardly hoped for, and much more than 
its enemies desired. For, as history 
unfolds itself, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that Prince Bismarck 
wished France to be republican because 
he wished her to be weak. M. Thiers 
once remarked that a Republic was the 
form of government which divided 
Frenchmen least, and there is no 
doubt that he was right. His words 
were true when they were spoken, and 
they have not lost their truth to-day. 
That is the prime reason why the 
Republic has succeeded ; for beneath 
its rule political asperities have been 
wonderfully softened. Even Jules 
Ferry, once the best hated man in 
France, has his statue. The Republic 
is no longer regarded on the one 
hand as a heresy, or on the other hand 
as a creed, and if it has awakened no 
enthusiasm, it has at least been quietly 
accepted. It has preserved peace, es- 
tablished order, and  combated 
Boulangism ; and if the people have 
not grown rich, they have at least 
been able to prove their wonderful 
recuperative power. It has thrown 
open careers to clever men in a way 
which was never known in France 
before. The President, M. Faure, is 
a living example of the fact that in 
France there is no place to which the 
humblest may not rise ; and so, while 
he lived, was the lamented M. Burdeau, 
who was born in the cottage of a 
lowly artisan, and rising step by step, 
died in office as the President of the 
Chamber. These are facts of which 
the Republic may be proud. On the 
other hand it has shown some grievous 


faults. It has been unjust, not 
to say cruelly oppressive, to the 
Church and all religious orders ; it has 
been terribly expensive ; by its absurd 
commercial regulations it has made its 
great colonies a burden to the coun- 
try; it has been deeply tainted with 
corruption, and it has used up its 
public men at such a pace that one 
can only wonder that men of the 
calibre of which Ministers are made 
can so easily be found. It has been 
said that in politics there is no resur- 
rection, and in France certainly many 
sink to rise no more. Ministerial 
changes have been so rapid that any- 
thing like continuity of policy has 
been a sheer impossibility. It is said 
that, since the fall of M. Freycinet in 
1893, no less than fifty men have held 
offices of ministerial rank. In conse- 
quence the pessimists have warned us 
almost yearly that the Republic has 
showed signs of tottering to its fall ; 
but it has withstood so many shocks 
that it seems as if there was hardly 
anything which it is not able to 
survive. There are however elements 
of disturbance which may some day 
bring about the result so long deferred. 
If M. Thiers has been reported truly, 
he must have been one of the most 
sagacious Frenchmen of his day, and 
of all his wise remarks, the saying 
that the Republic would be con- 
servative or cease to exist, was perhaps 
the wisest of them all. Jn medio 
tutissimus ibis, that was the advice 
which he gave to the Republic ; and 
if there is one thing more certain than 
another it is this, that from the day 
when the Republic begins to seriously 
alarm the conservative feelings of the 
country, the end will be in sight. 
Nobody can doubt that the Republic 
is growing less conservative. The 
Radicals and Socialists are sensibly 
increasing ; at every general election 
they win more votes, and return more 
successful candidates to the Chamber, 
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where the Moderates, who: have lost 
many of their leaders, are growing 
proportionately weaker. Moreover 
within the last twelve months for 
the first time within the history 
of the Republic the system 
upon which Ministries have been 
formed has broken down ; the system, 
that is to say, of Republican concen- 
tration, under which moderate 
Liberals and Conservatives were 
enabled to combine. Both in theory 
and practice the plan was opportunist, 
and though it was not very brilliant, 
it worked tolerably well. At last, 
however, the President was compelled 
to form a purely Radical Ministry, 
with M. Bourgeois at its head ; and the 
result has been what might have been 
foreseen. The new Ministers by their 
financial proposals raised such a storm 
of opposition, that a grave crisis was 
believed to be impending. The 
Senate refused to give the Ministers 
the votes of credit they demanded, 
and as M. Bourgeois was supported 
by the Chamber, he saw no reason 
to resign. A solution was ultimately 
found in an unexpected and some- 
what humiliating way. The Foreign 
Minister, M. Berthelot, annoyed the 
Russian Government by some in- 
discreet disclosures, and the Russian 
Chancellor, with his instinctive dread 
of Radicalism, politely conveyed an 
intimation that the Bourgeois Cabinet 
must go. An alliance with a Radical 
tepublic was more than Russia could 
endure; and as France valued the 
alliance, M. Bourgeois had no option 
but to yield. There is no other ex- 
planation to account for his precipitate 
retreat from a position which he had 
so stubbornly maintained. The op- 
portunist plan is now being tried 
again, but how long it will last it is 
impossible to say. Russian interven- 
tion cannot be always looked for, and 
the next Radical Ministry may be a 
serious source of trouble. 
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Moreover the Radicals have at- 
tacked the moderate Republicans in 
the very quarter where they are most 
easily alarmed. Property, which to 
the thrifty Frenchman is almost a 
sacred institution, is being threatened. 
The Republic must have money to 
defray its ever growing charges, and 
to find money it must enlarge the 
area of taxation. Of all domes- 
tie questions, therefore, the ques- 
tion of finance is the one which 
in France most presses for solution. 
The Radical party propose to cut the 
Gordian knot in a somewhat drastic 
fashion ; that is to say by the impo- 
sition of a graduated income-tax upon 
a sliding scale. This proposal (the 
impét global or progressif, to give it 
its proper designation) is regarded by 
the Moderates with horror and alarm ; 
and it cannot be denied that they 
have reason for their fears. Such a 
tax would be inquisitorial, and that is 
a thing which the ordinary Frenchman 
regards with a kind of righteous in- 
dignation. But this is by no means 
the chief objection; it is thought 
that the tax very easily might be, 
and with the Radicals in power cer- 
tainly would be, turned into an engine 
of oppression. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at this belief when we remember 
that the Socialists have stigmatised 
property as theft, and have promised, 
so soon as they are able, to tax all 
unearned incomes toextinction. They 
might indeed stop short of this, but 
in their hands a progressive income- 
tax would probably be cruelly op- 
pressive. Here, then, is the issue 
clearly cut and well defined, between 
the Moderates on the one hand and 
the Radicals on the other ; the little 
rift which may in time become the 
yawning chasm, the rock on which 
the Republic may ultimately split 
It is no wonder that the Moderates 
are becoming uneasy in their minds, 
and are openly debating how to meet 
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the indisputable fact that they are 
losing strength, while the Radicals 
are gaining it. It is becoming 
daily more apparent, as the more 
thoughtful of the moderate Republi- 
cans are careful to point out, that 
their policy must be not merely 
negative and critical, but positive as 
well. And that a large field of useful 
legislation is still open to the con- 
servative Republic, an able French 
writer has very clearly shown. To 
begin with, an alternative measure of 
taxation, instead of the dreaded impér 
global, must somehow be devised. 
Then, among other things, it is sug- 
gested that some enlargement of the 
law of association is urgently re- 
quired. In this matter the French have 
not the freedom which we possess in 
England. Up till the year 1867 
liberty of association did not exist in 
France at all. In that year com- 
mercial companies were permitted to 
be formed without permission, and by 
a law of 1884 members of the same 
profession or trade are free to form 
any union or society they please. 
But with these two exceptions such 
liberty is not allowed, as the religious 
orders have discovered to their cost. 
Then again it is suggested, and with 
very good reason, that some decentral- 
isation of government might advan- 
tageously be made. The power of 
the central French executive is enor- 
mous, and is a fact which, in consider- 
ing French affairs, is of capital im- 
portance, and gives to Paris a position 
out of all proportion to her size and 
population. It is in Paris that 
plots are planned and hatched, and 
when she is bent on revolution the 
rest of France is bound to follow. We 
know, for instance, from De Tocque- 
ville that in 1848 Paris was absolutely 
hated by the provinces; and the 
single fact that the streets of the 
capital were illuminated on the news 
of the disaster of Sedan, in itself 


contains a world of meaning. To 
give the provinces the weight and 
position they deserve would, therefore, 
be a conservative measure in the best 
sense of the term. We have alluded 
to these suggestions, not so much 
because they are important in them- 
selves, but because of the significance 
of the motives with which they have 
been made. They are signs and 
symptoms of the fact that the Moder- 
ates have reluctantly acknowledged 
that their cause is not progressing, 
and that they will have to make a 
serious effort if affairs are not to tend 
down the revolutionary plane. That 
such a descent in France is easy, 
no one with the slightest knowledge 
of her history will need to be told. 
But though the hour has not yet 
come, it is by no means certain that 
the man has not arrived. The Duke 
of Orleans (Philippe the Seventh, as 
he claims of right to be) is a man of 
whom not much is known; but from 
what is known it is evident that he 
is a man of vigorous personality. 
He made, as one may say, his first 
appearance on the public stage by 
entering France, in defiance of the 
law, to claim enrolment in_ the 
army ; and as a piece of se!f-advertise- 
ment the venture was most successful. 
Again, he has recently acted in a 
manner which has perhaps hardly re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. It so 
happened that a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies fell vacant. The constituency 
was rural, and Royalist in sympathy, 
and the Duke conceived the notion 
of offering himself as a_ candidate. 
As he was an exile the votes cast 
for him would of course be null and 
void, but the incident would serve 
as a Royalist demonstration. At this 
proposal the Royalist Committee were 
exceedingly indignant ; it appeared to 
them to be an unworthy degradation. 
Thereupon the Duke addressed to the 
President of the Committee a letter 




















which is not only very striking in itself, 
but may turn out some day to be of con- 
siderable historical importance. “ If 
you think,” he wrote, “ that the French 
Monarchy was constructed in the past, 
and can be reconstructed in the future, 
by the affectation of inert and ex- 
pectant dignity standing motionless 
on distant shores because of the great- 
ness of its traditions, and deeming 
itself too lofty to mix with men and 
things, we are not of one mind. 
Those from whom I descend con- 
fronted many struggles and many 
risks other than those at which your 
zeal takes alarm. I remain the judge 
of royal dignity, and I hold that it 
would not be impaired, far from it, 
if, in some French village, even were 
it the humblest, for all alike are dear 
to me, the voice of the electors chose 
me to serve my country in accordance 
with the example set by my an- 
cestors.” Then in the same strain he 
goes on to declare his conviction that, 
if he thought otherwise, he would 
display “a vain distrust of universal 
suffrage,” and “ justify the absurd 
legend of an alleged incompatibility 
between monarchical and _ elective 
right.” In conclusion he commends 
the action of his cousin, Prince Henry 
of Orleans, the distinguished traveller 
and geographer, who did not disdain 
to receive from the hands of the 
Republic the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour; and, indeed, the 
distinction was as graciously offered 
on the one side as it was graciously 
accepted on the other. There can be 
little doubt that the Duke is in the 
right. Legitimism is a dead and 
buried creed, and the Comte de Cham- 
bord helped to heap the earth upon 
its coftin. The time has long gone 
by when thousands of swords would 
have leaped from their scabbards out 
of a sentimental preference for a 
family or a man. Some of the Le- 
gitimists, it is true, now support the 
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claim of the Spanish Bourbons ; but 
the party, though as fanatical as all 
champions of impossible loyalties, is 
too insignificant in numbers to be 
taken seriously. Nor did the Duke 
confine himself to words. He per- 
severed in his opinion in the face of 
the determined opposition of the 
Royalist Committee, and the conflict 
was so violent that the President of 
the Committee, the Duke d’Audriffret- 
Pasquier, sent in his resignation. It 
is evident that the Duke can act as 
well as think, and, if need be, exert 
some strength of will. His character 
and quality are now known throughout 
the length and breadth of France, and 
if he continues by his bearing to con- 
firm a good impression, he may some 
day be summoned to the throne. But 
he will be sent for so soon as he is 
wanted, and not a moment sooner ; 
and only then, because he has shown 
himself to be worthy of the call. 
He must at least be believed to 
be, as the Emperor Galba was be- 
lieved to be, a man capable of ruling, 
capax imperti. It will be in this 
way, and not, as some Royalists 
seem to think, by sentimental vapour- 
ing about the white flag and the 
lilies, that the Monarchy will be 
restored. If France should want a 
saviour she will take one, whether 
he is of royal birth or not; even 
Boulanger, who was a man of no 
great talents, was within measurable 
distance of overturning the Republic. 
But other things being equal, an 
Orleanist Prince would be preferred, 
for the Orleanists have been patriotic 
Frenchmen, and their services to 
France been neither few nor 
small. Nor would the transition from 
the Republic to Orleanism be so abrupt 
as might appear ; for a Constitutional 
king is but a hereditary president, 
and a Republic is only constitutional 
kingship put into commission. The 
Orleanists, indeed, have accepted the 
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spirit of the Revolution to the full; 
as King Louis Philippe showed, when 
he sent his sons to school at the 
College Henri Quatre, to be brought 
up with the children of the bourgeois. 
Therefore in exchanging the Republic 
for an Orleanist king, there would 
be little breach of continuity with the 
spirit of the past. Yet if such a 
change be made, it will almost cer- 
tainly come on the morrow of some 
great domestic trouble or some great 
defeat in arms, and those are events 
which no friend to France, whatever 
his political opinions, can contemplate 
unmoved, It will probably be an un- 
happy day for Europe when Philippe 
the Seventh mounts the throne of 
France ; but his restoration is not the 
impossible event that many might 
suppose. Should he prove himself a 
really strong man, and should the 
revolutionary party some day, as it 
might, gain the upper hand, then 
the restoration may be looked for. 
M. Guizot used to say that there 
was no folly for which his country- 
men were not ready, provided only 
it was a military folly. It is to be 
feared that they are sometimes ready 
for other follies as well, if we may 
judge by the experience of the past. 
Deep down in every Frenchman’s 


heart is a love of pageantry and show ; 
and when, to use Lamartine’s phrase, 
France becomes intensely bored, then 
prudence is thrown wildly to the 
winds. It is whispered that the state 
of boredom has once again been 
reached, and that there are symptoms 
of disquiet and restlessness abroad, 
though whether they arise from sheer 
weariness of the rule of the Respect- 
ables, or from restricted trade, or 
from the very serious evil of a 
dwindling population, probably no 
man would pretend to say. It will 
be when folly turns into disaster 
that the Duke of Orleans will have 
his chance. But he will have to 
convince France that he is the man 
she wants; a thing which, for an 
exile precluded from active interests 
at home, is very hard to do. That 
is a fact which will tell heavily 
against him, but in a country where 
everything is possible, it may be 
overcome. Louis Napoleon escaped 
as a prisoner from a fortress, yet 
he lived to found the Second Em- 
pire; and Louis Philippe once taught 
French as an usher in a school. 
When the Duke of Orleans recalls 
to mind such freaks of fate as these, 
he need not utterly despair. 

















CHAPTER XVIII. 

Curistmas had come and gone; a 
new year had dawned, Saint Valen- 
tine’s day was past, and the earliest 
March violets had begun to open 
their tender purple folds and to shed 
their delicate fragrance upon the 
more genial air, when Pheebe fell ill. 
No active malady had attacked her, 
and the doctor could give no actual 
name to the complaint, though, 
practical man that he was, he called 
it heart-ache, when he was driving 
away and had time to reflect upon 
the case. He had prescribed change 
of air and tonics; every one knows 
the formula pursued when the mental 
powers have for a time impaired the 
physical. The girl worked and read 
and walked as usual ; that is to say, 
she passed the accustomed number of 
hours in those occupations, but little 
seemed to come of it all. Never, 
since the day she had parted with her 
lover after their meeting in the wood 
under the great oak, had she heard 
any tidings whatever of him, neither 
word, nor letter, nor sign. She bore 
herself bravely, talked as usual to her 
cousin during their daily intercourse, 
and, except involuntarily by her 
changed appearance, betrayed no sign 
of her suffering. Mason, for his part, 
was gentle, courteous, decorously 
attentive, unobtrusively thoughtful. 
He had learned a lesson from his 
former failure at propitiation, and 
now proceeded very slowly and 
cautiously to put himself into more 
favour with the girl. 

And Phebe, though at first she 
hardened her heart, could not but be 
No. 444.—voL. LxxIv. 
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touched, as day after day, and week 
after week, some trifling circumstance 
that might add to her pleasure or com- 
fort was brought about in such a way 
that she hardly was sure to whom to 
ascribe it, although she had strong 


suspicions. Her original attitude 
with regard to the possibility of 


Mason as a husband had undergone 
no modification whatever, although 
his strange self-confidence and conceit 
prevented him from recognising this ; 
but nevertheless, during those dreary 
days and weeks of anxiety and sus- 
pense, she began to look upon her 
cousin as anxious, while suspecting 
her secret, to testify his sympathy in 
as unobtrusive a manner as possible. 
If she had only known that safely 
locked away in Mason’s despatch-box 
was a certain newspaper cutting 
bearing date two days after her 
lover’s departure, her feelings would 
have undergone some modification. 
The paragraph ran as follows :— 


This morning an accident occurred, on 
the London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, at Stopford Junction, where the 
daily express to town came into collision 
with the down train to Hardingbridge, 
both trains running at the time at a high 
rate of speed. The driver of the express, 
together with three third-class passengers, 
was killed on the spot, while the stoker 
and several others received severe injuries. 
Some of the travellers, however, escaped 
with a considerable shaking, and these 
were shortly able to proceed on their way 
in the relief train, which was at once for- 
warded to the scene of the disaster. The 
same train also conveyed the injured to the 
Hardingbridge hospital, where skilled 
surgeons were waiting their arrival. It is 
feared that there is little chance of the 
survival of one, at any rate, among the 
sufferers—a first-class passenger, whose 
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name has since been ascertained to be 
Strong. This gentlemen has received such 
severe injuries to the head, that only 
vague hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery. 


This paragraph, which he had care- 
fully cut out of such papers as were 
taken at Denehurst, afforded Mason 
much food for reflection during the 
winter. The game, he felt, was in his 
hands ; if he only played it skilfully 
enough he must win. The man would 
probably die, although he was fain 
to acknowledge that he had seen no 
report of his decease ; or, if he did not 
die, his recovery must in any case be 
slow, and in all probability would be 
imperfect. He, Mason, must therefore 
watch carefully lest anything should 
mar Anthony’s chances, or rather his 
own scheme for revenge upon the 
woman who had scorned him. One 
thing, however, puzzled him. Phebe, 
he was sure, could not well receive 
any letters without his knowledge, and 
yet he felt unable to account for the 
fact that no attempt to communicate 
with her had been made. Had Hugh 
Strong really died, or was he ridding 
himself of the girl by persistent silence ? 
That Pheebe felt her position acutely 
there was no manner of doubt; but, 
though he had a shrewd suspicion that 
the contents of that newspaper slip 
would have given her great relief, 
Mason was not the sort of man to 
show it. His own will had become 
to him a dominating influence, to which 
every one who stood in the way of his 
desires must sooner or later be made 
to yield it possible. Pale cheeks, 
weary eyes, and listlessness had no 
other effect upon him than a sensation 
that they were not so pleasing as their 
reverse, but would probably shortly 
disappear with the soothing effects of 
time. 

As they remained obstinately per- 
sistent, however, he thought fit to call 
in a doctor, whose counsel concerning 
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change of air he determined to follow. 
Pheebe made no objection ; all places 
seemed alike to her now, and submis- 
sion to advice was, she felt, preferable 
to stating an opinion of her own. 
The end of March, therefore, saw her 
safely established for a month in a 
tiny fishing-village on the south coast, 
with the rigid old housekeeper for 
companion and chaperone. 

Three days after her departure 
Mason received a letter, which made 
him congratulate himself upon her 
absence. It was from James Bryant, 
and to the following effect :— 


Dear Mr. SawsripGe,—Circumstances 
which have arisen since I last saw you, 
make it imperative that I should have an 
interview with you without delay. May 
I count upon being able to see you some 
day early next week, if I run down for 
a night ? Very truly yours, 

JAMES BRYANT. 


When heread this Mason reflected for 
awhile. He could easily frame acivilex- 
cuse for putting off the proposed visit, 
or suggesting that it would be more 
advisable to communicate by letter ; 
but, after all, what would be gained 
by such a course? He guessed that 
Bryant wished to speak of his friend’s 
relation to Phebe; but that young 
lady was safely away and need know 
nothing of the matter. Besides, the 
more a mariner knows of the dangerous 
region through which he is steering, 
the more chance there is of his reach- 
ing his ultimate haven. Mason was 
obliged to acknowledge a certain un- 
welcome ignorance of details in the 
present matter, which he would fain 
have dispelled. He therefore wrote 
to James Bryant, cordially inviting 
him to the proposed interview, and 
offering him the hospitality of Dene- 
hurst during his visit, an offer which 
was accepted. 

“T should preface what I am going 
to say, Mr. Sawbridge,” observed 
Bryant, after dinner, on the night of 




















his arrival, “ by telling you that I am 
here entirely upon my own responsi- 
bility, to do justice to my poor friend, 
Hugh Strong.” 

“ Ts he still unwell, then?” inquired 
Mason. “I was sorry to see he had 
been injured in a railway accident.” 

“For several weeks his recovery was 
very doubtful,” said Bryant, “but he 
gradually struggled back to life and, 
I am glad to say, almost complete 
physical health. His accident, how- 
ever, has had one very sad result; all 
memory of a certain period of his life 
has completely gone. From the time 
he and I left England, on that tour 
which ended at Réunion, up to the 
moment of the accident his mind is 
a complete blank.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it, I am 
sure,” observed Mason, politely, reflect- 
ing at the same time that, for himself, 
it was about the luckiest thing that 
could have happened. “ But I don’t 
exactly see what that has to do with 
me, or with your doing Mr. Strong 
justice.” 

“Strictly speaking,” returned Bryant, 
“it has not so much to do with you as 
with Miss Thayne, who I notice did 
not join us at dinner.” 

“* My cousin is away from home just 
at present.” 

“ Ah! I am sorry, though perhaps 
she might have rather resented the 
interference of a stranger in such a 
delicate matter.” 

“But, my dear sir, what is the 
point in question? Pray, enlighten 
me. I assure you, you raise my 
curiosity in no small degree,” said 
Mason, with an eager interest which 
was not altogether assumed. 

“The truth is, I have reason to 
believe,—in fact I was sufficiently in 
my friend’s confidence to be made 
aware—that he greatly admired your 
ward, Miss Thayne.” Mason bowed, 
and remained silent, in order that the 
other might proceed. “I know that 
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he had every intention of proposing to 
her,” went on Bryant. 

“Did he do so?” asked Mason non- 
chalantly. 

“Unfortunately, that is a question 
I cannot answer,” answered the other. 
“T went away myself on the day 
before my friend’s sudden departure, 
and heard from his people in town 
that he had been summoned home by 
telegram. What may have happened 
during my absence I do not know; 
but I do know that when last I saw 
Mr. Strong, the day before the acci- 
dent, he told me he intended to make 
an opportunity of speaking to Miss 
Thayne as soon as possible.” 

“He certainly did not make any 
opportunity of speaking to me about 
it,” observed Mason. “ Neither have 
I been honoured by my cousin with 
any confidence on the subject. If Mr. 
Strong had proposed to Miss Thayne, 
I presume he would, so soon as pos- 
sible, have communicated with me 
also.” 

“He probably intended to do so, 
but was prevented by the unexpected 
telegram,” said Bryant. “He was 
not at all the sort of man to do any- 
thing in a hole and corner fashion.” 

** Quite so, quite so,” returned Mason; 
“T understand you perfectly. Had 
Mr. Strong any idea of Miss Thayne’s 
feelings towards himself? I, per- 
sonally,” he continued, with a cynical 
smile upon his thin-lipped mouth, “I, 
personally, have had little experience 
in such matters, but I have been led 
to believe that they are frequently 
attended with some degree of uncer- 
tainty as to the lady’s answer. Even 
admitting that Mr. Strong had pro- 
posed to my cousin, supposing that her 
answer had been in the negative, 
neither of them would have been 
inclined to mention the matter. And 


I may add that I consider their silence 
the strongest possible proof in support 
of my theory.” 
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Now it happened that James Bryant 
had in his pocket a silent witness 
which testified eloquently enough to 
the fact that the speaker was either 
trying to deceive or being deceived 
himself. Not being a suspicious 
person, and having naturally enough 
no idea that his host had any motive 
for deception, he came to the conclu- 
sion that Sawbridge was quite as much 
in the dark as he pretended to be. 

“Miss Thayne,—pray excuse my 
referring to such a thing—but Miss 
Thayne was, if I mistake not, the last 
person who would have made ad- 
vances again after such a refusal ?” 

“Most certainly, sir,” replied the 
hunchback angrily ; “the very last 
person.” 

“ And yet, since the accident, she 
has written to Mr. Strong at his club,” 
observed Bryant, looking closely at 
the other as he spoke, to note the 
effect of his words. “That hardly 
seems to fit in with your theory of 
rejection, Mr. Sawbridge.” 

Mason was genuinely surprised, 
that was certain; but Bryant felt 
puzzled as to the meaning of the 
strange look which crossed his face 
for an instant. Was it fright or 
triumph ? 

“Are you sure?” he questioned 
with suppressed eagerness. ‘ Have 
you seen the letter?” 

“Yes, I have,” answered Bryant 
shortly, changing his intention of be- 
traying the fact that it was in his 
pocket. 

“Ah, and the contents?” asked 
Mason. 

“ My dear sir,” answered the other 
somewhat stiffly, “I have, as I told 
you, seen the letter, but not being the 
person for whom it is intended, it did 
not enter my head to read it. The 
seal is still unbroken, and, I may add, 
will remain so.” 

‘But surely, my dear Mr. Bryant, 
in such painful circumstances it would 


be the best course to return the letter 
to my cousin.” 

“No,” answered Bryant decidedly ; 
“no, I do not think so. Although 
the concussion of the brain from 
which my friend suffered was very 
severe, still the doctors tell me that 
in similar cases men have been known 
to recover all their powers of memory, 
though at an _ uncertain interval. 
Grave fears must be entertained, yet 
there is still hope. Upto the present 
all attempts to recall the lost period 
to Mr. Strong have been strictly for- 
bidden ; but after a time, when travel 
and change have restored him some- 
what, such attempts may be made, or 
remembrance may re-assert itself spon- 
taneously and gradually. When that 
time comes he will open the letter 
himself.” 

“ But—excuse me, I am quite taken 
by surprise,” said Mason; “are you 
sure that the letter in question was 
written by my cousin ?” 

“Tt is in a lady’s hand, and posted 
from here,” answered Bryant. 

‘There are, however, other females 
in this neighbourhood,” insinuated 
Mason, “and your friend was a most 
attractive young fellow 

“Moreover the envelope bears your 
crest,” continued Bryant quietly. 

“ Ah, that puts the matter beyond 
a doubt,” answered Mason. ‘ Well, 
you may possibly be wise in retaining 
the document, though a sealed letter 
can prove nothing. After all it may 
have been some trifling matter of 
books,—I believe Mr. Strong has 
previously lent books to my cousin— 
or something of that kind about which 
she was writing ; some merely formal 
matter, you understand. But now, 
my dear Mr. Bryant, that all this has 
been said or guessed, may I ask why 
you found it necessary or at any rate, 
expedient, to come and discuss the 
matter with me?” 

At this juncture James Bryant felt 
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inclined to anathematise a rarely in- 
dulged and almost Quixotic vein in 
his character which had impelled him 
to undertake hiserrand. All through 
the anxious and critical period of 
Hugh’s illness he had dwelt upon what 
Pheebe must be thinking. In his own 
mind there existed little doubt that 
the pair were engaged, for he hardly 
thought Hugh in any danger of a 
refusal. Unfortunately, however, 
there was absolutely nothing to prove 
that this was the case, and hence a 
rather delicate point arose. If Phebe 
and Hugh were aflianced, what must 
she not think of the long silence 
during his illness? If not, the matter 
would hardly interest her. Either 
she must think him utterly faithless 
and heartless, or she had probably 
thought little or nothing about him. 
The letter Bryant considered strong 
proof in favour of his theory of an en- 
gagement, but on the other hand, as 
Sawbridge had suggested, it might be 
merely formal. Twenty times he had 
been on the point of deciding that he 
had better open it, but the doctor’s 
permission to speak to Hugh of recent 
events so soon as some change and 
travel had restored him to health, led 
him to defer the operation till his 
friend could open the letter himself. 
It might prove the means of restoring 
the missing links in his memory. He 
was anxious that Hugh’s reputation 
with this girl should not suffer un- 
justly, and yet he hardly knew how 
to bring this about. 

“Has Miss Thayne talked much 
of this accident to Mr. Strong, since 
his departure?” he inquired at last. 
He took it for granted that Mason 
and his cousin had spoken of it 
together. 

“T have not heard her allude to it 
at all,” said Mason, with the strictest 
adherence to truth. He always pre- 
ferred to avoid a lie, if the truth could 
be made to do duty instead. 
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“That certainly seems strange,” 
said Bryant thoughtfully. 

“ My dear sir,” answered the hunch- 
back in his most cordially effusive 
manner, “I am beginning to appre- 
hend the object of yourcoming. You 
feared, no doubt, that your friend was 
being unjustly thought of. The 
motive does your kindliness the greatest 
credit, but I assure you, it is needless. 
As you can well see, the subject is a 
somewhat delicate one to enter upon 
with a young girl; even I, I confess, 
who have known my cousin from 
childhood, should hesitate before al- 
luding to it. Any allusion to it by 
yourself would most certainly, as you 
suggest, be unwelcome to Miss Thayne 
from a comparative stranger. Per- 
haps we had better leave the matter 
thus ; indeed I do not at present see 
that there is anything else todo. Of 
one thing, however, I trust you will 
remain assured ; I will mention this 
matter to my cousin the moment it 
appears to me expedient to do so.” 

Bryant’s reflections during his 
journey to town next morning were 
not altogether satisfactory, for they 
were pervaded by the possibility that 
he had made rather a fool of himself. 
“But after all,” he thought, “I’ve 
done all I can do now, and my con- 
science is clear. I only hope the poor 
chap will soon be able to look after 
his own affairs again.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir is curious to a reflective mind, 
if it chances to consider the matter, 
how much really genuine pity and 
compassion are wasted in this world 
not only by the gentle and humane, 
but even by those in whose mental 
soil the plant called charity finds but 
poor nourishment. A man dies and 
we straightway cry Poor fellow! 
oblivious of the fact that his earthly 
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troubles are at any rate over, while 
those of his weeping relatives are 
increased. Perhaps on _ second 
thoughts we pity them too, but it 
is usually on second thoughts. We 
read, The unfortunate gentleman was 
discovered to be insane, and was im- 
mediately removed to the asylum, and 
at once the pulses of our pity are 
deeply stirred for him. Yet it is 
much more painful to his friends than 
to himself, for he probably, all un- 
conscious of his calamity, is en- 
joying an imaginary existence in some 
self-created and fantastic atmosphere. 
His relatives must hear of and endure 
vagaries that afford him the greatest 
pleasure ; yet, unless he was the 
bread-winner, we do not pity them 
nearly so much. 

In the same way those who had 
been informed of the unfortunate gap 
in memory which his accident had 
caused to Hugh Strong, felt sincere, 
but quite needless pity for that young 
man, when once more re-established 
in health and able to enjoy life. He 
was utterly and serenely unconscious 
of his own deficiency, and his family 
found it exceedingly difficult not 
to overtax his recovering brain 
by allusion to events which had passed 
during his period of oblivion. His 
mother despaired of ever being able 
to speak without a degree of hesitancy 
which was almost a stammer ; and his 
six sisters, although, like English- 
women, they fought bravely against 
feeling their unique brother in any 
sense a burden, were yet fain to con- 
fess to a feeling of relief when the 
doctor ordered foreign travel to com- 
plete the cure. 

Oddly enough, Hugh himself, when 
questioned as to the place which most 
attracted him, announced his intention 
of visiting the island of Réunion as 
being new ground ; a little later how- 
ever he relinquished this project in 
favour of inspecting Madagascar as 
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less explored. Mrs. Strong felt that 
this resolve on her son’s part was a 
direct interposition of Providence. 
She subscribed to a mission in the 
African island, and occasionally read 
reports on the subject in a magazine. 
From due perusal of these she knew 
there was no lack of churches in 
Madagascar, which she understood to 
be a rather populous town, and after 
exhorting Hugh not to miss at any 
rate one service every Sunday, she 
felt resigned and even joyful at his 
departure. As she confided to a lady 
of her acquaintance on the afternoon 
he left home: “If a young man 
sticks to church once a week, my dear, 
I feel that he can never go far wrong ; 
and as Mr. Bryant is not accompanying 
Hugh, I should have felt otherwise 
very anxious ;” which reasoning, how- 
ever creditable to the maternal in- 
stinct, was perhaps faulty from any 
other point of view. 

On a certain day, then, in the late 
summer after his accident Hugh 
Strong found himself pacing up and 
down the platform at Victoria Station, 
smoking a final cigar with James 
Bryant, who had declined on this occa- 
sion to be allured from the comforts of 
Jermyn Street in order tc encounter 
the horrors of barbarism in Mada 
gascar. The two friends walked up 
and down, indulging in such desultory 
conversation as smoking would admit 
of, saying little and meaning a good 
deal, as is the wont of Englishmen 
when taking leave of each other. 
Bryant was the more pre-occupied of 
the two, for his mind much 
exercised in speculations as to the 
probable mental effect of this journey 
upon his friend. He wondered also 
what was the real state of affairs 
between him and Pheebe, and when he 
might safely deliver to Hugh that 
sealed letter addressed in a feminine 
handwriting, which was at that 
moment safely locked away in his own 
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despatch-box. Once or twice he half 
wished that he had consented to join 
this expedition, and yet what purpose 
could that have served ? 

Time and tide, however, as we 
know, wait for no man, and the 
Dover train being dependent on the 
latter did not wait either. After due 
bustling and whistling it moved slowly 
out of the station with its living 
freight, some members of which would 
probably be shortly dispersed to the 
four corners of the earth. Hugh, 
with a light heart and an easy con- 





science, put on a travelling-cap and 
settled himself in a corner seat to 
enjoy the perusal of the evening 
papers, which, still smelling of printer’s 
ink, lay ready by his side. For a few 
minutes he watched the flying houses 
and hedges, feeling a sense of exhilara- 
tion in the rapid forward motion of 
the train, and the consciousness that 
he was fairly off to fresh woods and 
pastures new. 

And how different it might all 
have been but for some fatal flaw in 
the delicate mechanism of what we 
call the brain! It is rather alarming 
to reflect that modern surgery can 
accurately place its finger upon that 
particular fraction of the brain which 
regulates the movement of the thumb 
let us say, or the left great toe. What 
will it be when the more abstract 
qualities are mapped out as accurately 
upon the under surface of the cranium ; 
when the surgeon says with the dog- 
matism of truth, “ With so many 
grains’ weight of this gray brain- 
matter situated in such and such a 
region, a man hates his enemy, with 
so many more grains in another region 
he loves his friend,” and so forth? 
It would be easy, and is_ rather 





tempting, to pursue the subject still 
further, and imagine surgical opera- 
tions replacing prisons, refuges, and 
reformatories, in dealing with mur- 
derers, thieves, perjurers, and other 
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dishonest folk. ‘The abstraction of 
four grains of the brain-matter regu- 
lating the acquisitive qualities of 
Giles Hausbreaker has had the desired 
effect, and he is now discharged from 
the State Hospital for criminals, with 
a warranty of honesty from the chief 
surgeon.” The police reports of the 
twentieth century will run something 
in this style ; the surgeons of Swift’s 
Laputa will be accomplished facts, 
and that rather scandalous divine will 
be universally acknowledged as an 
unsuspected prophet. In fact the 
Millennium will have arrived ; at any 
rate no reasonable people ought to 
expect more. Will not a trifling play 
of the knife enable the lion to lie 
down with a perfectly fearless lamb ? 

That era, however, had not yet 
arrived, or the man who had given 
his whole heart into Phebe Thayne’s 
keeping would hardly have rejoiced 
at the increasing distance between 
himself and the girl he loved. 

He travelled by way of Paris and 
Marseilles, there taking a French 
mail-boat that connected at Réunion 
with a steamer for Madagascar. He 
had plenty of time to amuse himself 
in the busy old southern town with 
its ancient commercial associations ; 
and on the appointed day he went on 
board the steamer, very early in order 
to enjoy the fun and distraction of 
seeing his fellow-passengers arrive. 
He was almost the first to take 
possession of his cabin, a roomy 
apartment which, as he learned by 
sundry luggage, he was to share with 
another Englishman rejoicing in the 
truly British name of John Smith. 

John Smith’s luggage was strong 
and compact, showing signs of consid- 
erable travel, though it was not 
shabby. His handwriting, to judge 
from the labels, was like his name, 
clear, common, and ugly. Hugh 
arranged his own baggage, and then 
fell to speculating on the manner of 
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companion he was likely to have, till 
infant screams in an adjoining cabin 
drove him up on deck. 

He sat down not far from the 
gangway and lit a cigar. One or 
two pale Creole ladies with shining 
black hair arrived, attired in bright- 
checked cotton dresses. A well-bred 
looking Englishman with a_ rather 
supercilious manner, addressed as 
Milor by the bustling little steward, 
entered upon his journey with an air 
of frigid boredom, which his valet’s 
perfect serving failed to dissipate. 
Then two or three foreign nonentities 
of both sexes came an board, and 
presently a quaint and rather pleasing 
procession of black-robed, white-coifed 
Sisters of Charity introduced a fresh 
element into this modern Noah’s Ark. 
Just at this juncture Hugh Strong’s 
attention was attracted by a thin, 
wiry, excitable-looking young man, 
apparently French, who rather obtru- 
sively elbowed his way along the 
gangway and through the crowd 
towards himself. He wore white 
trousers, no waistcoat, a black alpaca 
coat, a red-silk scarf tied in an 
enormous untidy bow round a limp 
and soiled shirt-collar, and a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. He came up to 
where the other sat smoking, flourished 
his hat in a sweeping bow, and 
thumping himself emphatically upon 
the breast exclaimed, ‘‘ Meester Smeet.” 

Hugh rose aghast. This Mr. 
Smith! What an upset of all his 
preconceived notions ! 

“* Meester Smeet, Ingleesh,” pursued 
the young man with another excited 
thump. 

Hugh bowed stiffly. “ Pleased to 
make your acquaintance, I’m sure,” 
he began with a civility he was far 
from feeling, when the young man, 
who evidently did not understand 
English, drew forth a fat letter from 
that region of his clothing which had 
endured the thumping, and presented 


it to the speaker. It was addressed 
to John Smith, Esquire, on board the 
Messageries Steamer Cochin Chine. 

Hugh glanced at the envelope. 
“You have made some mistake,” he 
said, much relieved to find that the 
bearer of this missive was not after 
all his travelling companion. “I am 
not Mr. Smith. He is—” 

“Here,” said an exceedingly deep 
voice behind them, which made them 
both jump, and from behind Hugh an 
enormous bronzed muscular hand was 
put forth and grasped its property. 

The startled clerk stood aside to wait 
the perusal deferentially, and Hugh 
Strong studied the man who was 
breaking the seal. 

John Smith was very tall, standing 
some six feet four in his stockings, but 
his great width of shoulder and extra- 
ordinarily powerful build made the 
height less noticeable.’ He possessed 
a massive, clean-shaven face, with 
heavy jaw, broad brow, and dark 
deep-set eyes. Though apparently 
barely forty his hair was plentifully 
streaked with gray and his forehead 
deeply lined. He read the letter 
twice through from beginning to end, 
returned it to its envelope, and nozed 
something thereon in pencil ; then he 
put the letterin his inner breast-pocket, 
gave a slow nod of dismissal to the 
clerk, and uttered in the same deep 
voice the mystic monosyllable Bong. 

“ Mais pardon, Monsieur!” began 
the messenger, whose excitability had 
been literally overwhelmed by Mr. 
Smith’s personal proportions. “Je 
dois—” 

“ Bong,” repeated Mr. Smith, with 
whom French was evidently not a 
strong point. “Go!” he added with 
a gesture towards the shore, and then 
he turned on his heel and went 
below. 


The man in the alpaca coat 
shrugged his shoulders, threw up his 
arms and eye-brows and returned on 
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shore with a half-audible remark in 
his native tongue about a human 
elephant. 

A quarter of an hour later John 
Smith again appeared, and making 
his way to where Hugh still stood by 
the taffrail, said tentatively, having 
evidently studied the other labels 
below, “ Mr. Strong?” 

“That is my name,” said Hugh, 
whose hand was immediately subjected 
to a cordial but somewhat painful 
salute. 

“Same cabin,” observed Mr. Smith, 
the brevity of whose remarks, com- 
bined with the deep tone in which 
they were uttered, made them very 
impressive. 

“Yes, I 
Strong. 

“Going far?” 

“To Madagascar.” 

“So am I,” said John Smith, and 
then he proceeded to disengage a re- 
markably strongly made deck-chair 
from a pile of similar furniture, and 
ensconcing himself therein was soon 
busy with a pipe and his own 
thoughts. 

And now the time for starting had 
come. The bell ordering passengers’ 
friends ashore rang its harsh inflexible 
summons, and final leave-takings took 
place. Men of business shook hands 
with each other, with no more emotion 
than would have been evoked by 
crossing a street. A pair of lovers 
kissed and cried unreservedly ; and 
there was an even sadder parting, less 
demonstrative to view, but which sent 
the wife ashore with veiled face and 
bowed head, and left the husband 
with clouded eyes and a trembling 
lip. Neither had dared say all to 
the other; each had been silent to 
spare the beloved; each had hoped 
that the other had not fathomed the 
mutual secret dread. The man, thin 
and pale with bright eyes and a tell- 
tale cough, had bade his wife farewell 


believe so,” answered 
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till he should return hale and strong 
from a warmer country; and she had 
feigned to believe it all, and had made 
a brave show of smiling, till the real 
parting came, and she clung to him in 
an agony of doubt that this might 
indeed be the last parting of all. 

The little tragedy was played within 
elbow’s length of a group of keen- 
eyed, long-nosed Jews going to India, 
whose harsh voices rose in a noisy 
chatter that drowned every one else’s 
speech in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. A Turk in a red fez was also 
discoursing to an olive-skinned Italian ; 
and amid all this Babel, the vessel 
thrilled through with the first flutter- 
ings of the screw, that began to 
whiten the water as the steamer 
moved slowly and majestically for- 
ward, 

So they were off, a ship-load of 
hopes, fears, expectations, anxieties, 
prayers, tears, laughter, and curses ; a 
chance society bound together for 
some three or four weeks, by that 
slenderest and yet strongest of ties 
which men call chance. Hugh, lean- 
ing still against the rail, idly wondered 
what would be the outcome of this 
expedition, what sort of fellow-passen- 
gers they were likely to prove, and 
why his memory upon certain points 
seemed condemned to wander in a dim 
haze of suspicion and speculation that 
led nowhere. 

CHAPTER XX. 

TuereE is no need to chronicle the 

voyage to Madagascar, which was 


perfectly straightforward and un- 
eventful. The days succeeded each 


other with the same regularity as on 
shore, and men hailed meal-times as a 
relief to the monotony of flirting, 
reading, smoking, and taking that 
general service under Satan which 
has become crystallised into something 
very like a proverb. 
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The one excitement of the twenty- 
four hours was the declaration by the 
captain of the precise distance tra- 
versed by the ship during the pre- 
ceding day, upon which mileage the 
passengers had most of them betted, 
and for the half hour succeeding the 
posting-up of this distance, there was 
much gesticulation and vociferation 
on deck. Hugh Strong and John 
Smith were the only English on board, 
though there were several Mauritians 
and some Indian merchants bound for 
Aden. Being thus somewhat solitary, 
necessity if not inclination would have 
led our hero to fraternise with his 
big compatriot. Upon close acquaint- 
ance, however, Mr. Smith proved an 
excellent companion, and Hugh passed 
many hours in the enjoyment of his 
conversation, which, if not exactly 
eloquent, was always worth listening 
to. Mr. Smith had travelled much 
and been a keen observer of men and 
manners. He was from the north of 
England; so much Hugh gathered, 
but the man was not communicative 
about himself. His speech was slow, 
and his language quaint; indeed he 
had a habit of occasionally reiapsing 
into impromptu proverbs, during the 
pronunciation of which his accent 
would betray his northern origin. 

All things considered, Hugh did 
not find the time pass slowly, and if it 
had not been for a tiresome sensation 
of obscurity in his mind and memory, 
a certain irritating sense of mental 
confusion when he attempted to recall 
or account for certain circumstances, he 
would have been perfectly at his ease. 

The Mediterranean was smooth 
enough, and the Red Sea offered no 
obstacle to comfort save its intense 
heat ; but once past Bab-el-Mandeb, 
the Cochin-Chine scudded swiftly and 
rapidly ahead with the trade-wind, 
and such passengers as ventured on 
deck at all, presented the appearance 
of a crowd of depressed invalids. 
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At length one welcome afternoon the 
steamer stayed her unsteady motion 
a while off the Seychelles. The lovely 
peaked islands rose sheer out of the 
blue ocean, rearing their thickly wooded 
heights towards the cloudless sky. A 
strip of bright yellow colour lying 
round the foot of the mountains 
showed where the ocean had wedded 
them with a ring of his native gold. 
The houses and huts of the town were 
visible as spots of white and red amid 
the vivid green tropical foliage and 
feathery palms whose graceful plumes 
stood out distinctly against the more 
distant verdure of the mountains be- 
hind. The steamer was soon sur- 
rounded by a whole fleet of boats and 
canoes manned by men and women of 
all shades of colour, chattering like 
monkeys over their fruit and fish and 
shells and strings of native seeds and 
nuts. Every one took a pleasure in 
viewing existence once more from a 
steady standpoint, and the women’s 
faces lost their paleness in the tinge of 
returning animation. 

The wonderful tropical night was 
impending as the steamer again 
weighed anchor,—the night that fol- 
lows so fast upon the heels of day, 
that light has barely time to wave her 
hand to darkness before the veil falls. 
As the Cochin-Chine forged forward 
again, Hugh went aft and watched 
the mountain sides all purple in the 
twilight fade and fall away in the 
gathering dusk. There was a heavy 
scent of tropical flowers borne off the 
land by the evening breeze ; and as 
Hugh gazed he felt that strange im- 
pression of having seen something like 
it before, at some vague period of time 
whereof he could not satisfy himself. 
Where and when before had _ he en- 


joyed that subtle fragrance, while 
watching dim mountain spurs and 


peaks fantastic in the mists of twi- 
light? Whence came the vague im- 


pression of a sudden heavy thunder- 














ous surge of sound, that echoed and 
died away again? Was his hearing 
playing some trick with the throbbing 
sound of the steady screw ? 

“You had better come ashore with 
me and put up at my place,” said Mr. 
Smith in a matter-of-fact sort of way 
to Hugh when, the voyage ended, the 
steamer lay waiting at Tamatave for 
the boats to put off from the shore for 
passengers. 

“Ts there no hotel?” asked the 
other. “It seems rather too much of 
a good thing to cumber up a man’s 
house with such a lot of gear, and a 
visitor into the bargain. It’s uncom- 
monly kind of you to suggest it.” 

“There is a hotel,” returned John 
Smith. “I know it well, and it is 
my profound compassion for any one 
obliged to go there, which makes me 
offer to put you up. The bedrooms 
are full of cockroaches and other un- 
speakable beasts, and the cooking is 
vile.” 

“Well, then, if you are really sin- 
cere in your offer,” returned Hugh, “I 
will gladly accept it. You must not 
put yourself out for me, you know ; I 
can rough it well enough.” 

“ T have excellent servants,” replied 
Smith with the faintest shade of as- 
perity in his tone ; “ noone is obliged 
to rough it in my house.” 

When he was introduced into the 
said house, Hugh understood that he 
had unwittingly ruffled his friend’s 
susceptibilities by offering to rough it, 
for it was evident that, whatever 
might be his business capacities (and 
they seemed profound enough), Mr. 
Smith was justly proud of his house- 
keeping. His dwelling was cool, with 
beautifully waxed and polished floors, 
their darkness relieved by mats of 
pale golden straw disposed regularly 
over them. There was an air of trim, 


almost conventual neatness and order 
pervading the place, a primness of 
arrangement 


which would have re- 
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vealed the owner’s bachelorhood to the 


most superficial observer. Two native 
servants in white suits with red sashes 
waited upon their master with great 
deftness, and Hugh experienced an odd 
impression of civilisation which hardly 
seemed to accord with the unfamiliar 
surroundings. They had landed at 
three, and an hour later Mr. Smith 
ordered coffee, which was promptly 
served. 

* Ziervala,” he exclaimed, to the 
head-servant, an elderly grizzled native, 
“the wrong cup!” With a mute 
apology the man removed the offend- 
ing article, which was white, and 
produced a blue one. “TI have been 
absent only six months,” continued 
his master reproachfully, “and you 
have actually forgotten that I always 
use the white cup in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon. Do 
not make this mistake again.” He 
was evidently not altogether an easy 
master ; rather one of the exacting 
species, who are invariably better 
served by their subordinates than 
those who show them some little con- 
sideration. Yet he was also evidently 
liked. 

“Tf you have finished your coffee,” 
he said, presently, “we will stroll 
round the garden. It is rather a 
hobby of mine,” he continued, as they 
descended the verandah steps ; “ there 
are all sorts of plants and things here 
that I have raised or collected myself 
from all sorts of places. Ah, Rasua, 
how are you?” he exclaimed, seeing a 
very clean and tidy native woman 
evidently waiting to bid him welcome. 
As he approached she opened her arms 
to display a naked and extremely 
diminutive black baby. 

“Dear me!” cried Mr. Smith, care- 
fully adjusting his glasses upon his 
nose, and bending to inspect the little 
creature. “ Very interesting ; Zier- 
vala did not mention it. Take it away 
when you go, Rasua; don’t leave it 
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about anywhere.” this 
caution he turned away. “ A dread- 
ful thing nearly happened once,” he 
went on, his return home seeming to 
have made him more communicative 
and less brief in speech. “ That 
woman is the butler’s wife, and she 
always has a baby on hand. She sews 
and so forth in the house, and once 
when she was busy she left the baby 
in my special armchair. I am short- 
sighted, and never saw it; it was 
asleep and quiet; I should have 
flattened it in another moment if its 
mother hadn’t come in in the nick of 
time. I have felt nervous ever since 
about children.” 

“No wonder,” said Hugh, sympa- 
thetically, and then they began a tour 
of inspection round the garden. It 
was evident that the servants had 
done their best for its welfare during 
their master’s absence, for he seemed 
well content. The verandah was fes- 
tooned with heavy garlands of a 
creeper bearing trumpet-shaped blooms 
that hung together in dense clusters 
of a brilliant orange colour, making a 
vivid contrast to the delicate starch- 
blue flowers of the plumbago. The 
wax-like stephanotis was here too, and 
the golden velvet of alamandars, not 
growing stiffly round a wire globe as 
in England, but pushing forth branch 
and blossom with the perfect grace of 
nature untrained. <A half dead tree 
had its nakedness concealed in a mass 
of bougainvillea, that trailed about it 
in great festoons, whose vivid magenta 
colour made a glowing spot of strange 
beauty against the empty blue sky. 

“Tt almost hurts one’s eyes to look 
at it,” said Hugh, fairly dazzled by 
the blaze of and blue and 
yellow. 

“This, however, is my triumph,” 
said the owner of the garden walking 
down a path that ended beneath the 
shade of a couple of fine mango trees. 
Here, half concealed by creepers and 


orange 
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raised upon a stand about two feet 
high, stood an old worn cask full of 
water with a couple of gimlet holes 
bored near the bottom ; close by, and 
so placed as to receive the two tiny 
trickles of water, was an old native 
canoe, half full of earth, in a most 
refreshingly moist condition, and pro- 
ducing a fine crop of watercress. 
“ There,” said Mr. Smith, complacently, 
“there is the only watercress bed in 
Tamatave. I brought the seed out 
from England, and devised the plan of 
raising it myself.” 

Here was an individual with tropical 
flora enough to drive a Scotch head 
gardener wild with envy, turning his 
back upon their gorgeousness to exult 
over a homely weed. Yet the circum- 
stance told its tale. This essentially 
practical man of business had his weak 
point, or rather, his softer side. As he 
stood gloating over his watercress bed 
under an African sky, his mind wan- 
dered away to the clear mountain 
streams where he had waded as a boy, 
gathering bulrushes and water-soldier 
and forget-me-nots with his sisters, 
and stoning inoffensive frogs with his 
brothers. He heard once more the 
blackbirds whistle through the even- 
ing stillness, and smelt the fragrance 
of new-mown hay that floated through 
the garden. There was the old gray 
house with its mullioned windows, and 
the big stone porch that was such an 
ideal though forbidden place to whittle 
sticks in on a rainy day. . . 

“The man fills the tub every morn- 
ing,” he said, after a short pause, “ and 
that lasts for twenty-four hours. But 
for four months in the year I have 
watercress, and that in the tropics, let 
me tell you, is something to be proud 
of.” 

One day, when the afternoon heat 
was over, his host took Hugh for a 
walk, in order, as he suggested, that 
he might get some idea of Tamatave 
and its scenery. They first walked 























clear of the town, and then, turning 
to the left, struck across the open land 
towards the line of dunes that marked 
the shore. On their landward side 
they were covered with a thick growth 
of scrub that stood out very green 
against the pale sun-bleached yellow 
of the sand. A low thorny bush, 
with small glossy leaves, bearing a 
species of wild plum, was very abun- 
dant, as was also the strychnine, with 
its fruit like a round deal ball. Aloes, 
with their tough leaves ending in a 
strong thorny poisonous point, and the 
cactus, with its repulsive tufts of hair, 
were here in plenty, and a creeper, 
that lay upon the sand like a long 
green string with leaves at absolutely 
regular intervals and pink convolvulus- 
like flowers, coiled about everywhere 
in interminable lengths that shot forth 
roots at intervals; and strangest, yet 
most familiar of all, the common 
bracken grew alongside this alien pro- 
fusion, its tough hardy leaves green 
beneath this foreign sky. 

“Ts there any society here?” asked 
Hugh, following his companion and 
treading warily along a narrow path 
for fear of the aloe points. 

“Well, yes, after a fashion ; there 
are, of course, some decent people in 
the place, but not many,” answered 
Mr. Smith. 

“Then of what is the staple of the 
population composed?” inquired Hugh. 
“There seem plenty of white people 
about.” 

“Mostly black and tan,” returned 
Smith drily ; “ and mostly,—don’t be 
startled—criminals.” 

“What!” cried his astonished 
hearer; “this isn’t a convict-place, 
is it?” 

“ No,” answered his companion ; “but 
it is one of the few spots left in the 
world without an extradition treaty. 
The populations of Mauritius and 
Réunion are not particularly virtuous 
and law-abiding, and when they have 
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made those islands too hot to hold 
them they take a little trip over here 
to settle till the thing has blown over, 
or to stay for good if the crime has 
been too serious.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Smith. “That 
man who took off his hat to me as we 
came up the street is my chemist. A 
very intelligent man he is, and does 
not adulterate his drugs so much as 
the others do; he can make up an 
English prescription too. He is a 
Mauritian, and came here about ten 
years ago in a violent hurry. One 
day he had taken a sudden fit of 
jealousy about his wife and cut her 
throat. She died in five minutes, I 
believe.” 

“ And what will become of him ?” 

“Oh, he will remain here in peace 
and security. No one can interfere 
with him ; he is quite a respected in- 
habitant of our town. Then there’s 
the man who sometimes does copying 
for me.” 

“Why is he here ?” 

“He discovered a trifling discre- 
pancy in his private accounts, and 
tried to put it right by writing some- 
one else’s name. There are perjurers 
and thieves, too, here by the score, 
and I can point out to you the house 
of an engraver of false Bank of Eng- 
land notes. He is a German by birth, 
but a naturalised Englishman. WNa- 
turally the police wanted an inter- 
view, which the other was far from 
desiring ; so he quitted the land of his 
adoption, and got the start by put- 
ting the detectives on a wrong scent. 
Clever dog, very; that’s his place.” 
He indicated a pretty little wooden 
house under some mango trees at a 
distance. “Snug little box, isn’t 
it?” 

For a few seconds Hugh walked on 
aghast, and Smith noticed his silence. 
“Thinking what a fearful state of 
things it is, eh?” he inquired. “My 
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dear Mr. Strong, people are very 
much the same in general habits and 
personal appearance, whether they are 
felons or honest men. Here, in some 
ways, things are easier than in strictly 
civilised countries. A man, you see, 
knows that his sin can’t be visited on 
him, so he doesn’t mind its being known. 
In England, now, a felon always tries 
to conceal his crime; you are much 
more likely to associate with him by 
accident. Here we know pretty well 
about him, and can avoid him if we 
wish to do so. Somewhere in Madagas- 
car at this moment there is living one 
of the biggest criminals unhanged.” 

“Who is he?” asked Hugh, slowly 
beginning to assimilate these rather 
original views of society. 

“His name is Louis Lozier, at least 
his reputed father’s name was Lozier, 
and he was supposed to be the son of 
a half-caste, Mauritian born, and a 
very handsome Creole woman. The 
father was a middle-aged man when 
the son was born, and well on in 
years, of course, by the time Louis 
was turned twenty. Old Lozier had 
begun saving early, and by avarice and 
sharp practice had soon acquired a tidy 
sum, enough to buy some land cheap, 
which the Government afterwards 
stood in need of and paid him hand- 
somely for. One day his son ran into 
the police-oflice to say that his father 
had been murdered, and, upon inspec- 
tion, so it proved. Louis was arrest- 
ed, but brought forward witnesses 
who swore to his having been up at a 
village beyond Curepipe when the 
crime must have been committed ; so 
he got off scot free; but he was 
already so well known as a card- 
sharper and general rascal, that a 
great many people thought the devil 
was looking after his own when he 
walked scatheless away after the trial. 
Old Lozier’s will was found deposited 
with a lawyer, and his precious son 
came in for a comfortable little for- 
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tune. He dissipated a certainamountof 
it at once, and then temporarily disap- 
peared, I think to Réunion. I don’t 
quite know what became of him there, 
but he was implicated in some fraud or 
other, and escaped again as usual. He 
used to drive about in a carriage and 
pair with a Creole girl, a lovely crea- 
ture, called Julie something-or-other ; 
I forget her name, but she was a well- 
known character. Then another ugly 
story cropped up about him. He played 
the Don Juan pretty freely, and one of 
his conquests died, apparently natur- 
ally, but owing to suspicions being 
aroused an inquiry was instituted, 
and it was discovered that the death 
was probably due to poisoning by 
stramonium. No one could prove 
that Louis Lozier had ever tried to 
administer the drug, or caused any 
one else to do so. It was whispered, 
however, that the dead girl had been 
greatly in the rascal’s confidence, and 
that possibly she might have divulged 
awkward matters. That was the 
theory of the prosecution when Lozier 
was tried ; but he got off again, and 
returned triumphant to his Julie, who 
seems to have overlooked all his little 
peccadilloes. This occurred only two 
or three years ago, and very shortly 
after he tempted his luck again, this 
time in gambling. He played with 
an Englishman, who happened to find 
himself on the island, and who does 
not seem to have been over particular 
about his associates. Lozier won very 
largely from him, whether fairly or not 
I don’t know ; but just about the same 
time some more rather incriminating 
evidence came to light about the 
poisoning-case, and Lozier packed up 
his dollars and came to Tamatave in a 
tremendous hurry. Once here, of 
course, nothing mattered. He enjoyed 
himself for a week or so, and then 
bought a lot of things for a journey up 
into the interior. He vanished a week 


before the next Réunion boat came in, 
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and I don’t think any one has heard of 
him since.” 

“What a fiend!” observed Hugh. 
“ What do you suppose he is doing 
now ¢” 

“Very probably intriguing for con- 
cessions from the native government, 
or currying favour with the mission- 
aries. But the sun is beginning to 
get rather low, and the night comes 
on very quickly you know, in these 
regions. We must turn back.” 

So they retraced their steps from 
the quiet precincts of the dunes, where 
the varied growths that covered their 
landward flanks and hollows were al- 
ready beginning to lose  distinct- 
ness, though their blanched summits 
showed pale in the sunset. To the 
left the hundred peaked roofs of the 
native town lay, beyond a wide flat 
strip of unenclosed country, out- 
lined against a clear apple-green sky ; 
straight in front of them the sea, on 
the other side of the landspit that 
holds Tamatave, lay glassy and un- 
ruffled, save when the reef reared an 
inky black spur to break its opal- 
escence in a curve of creamy foam, 
that sent a distant sullen thunder of 
sound echoing far inland ; and between 
them and the sea lay the glossy man- 
go trees and plumy cayenne palms 
that half hid the wooden houses of the 
strangers’ quarter of Tamatave. 

A few days afterwards there was an 
eager jabbering group of natives clus- 
tered round John Smith’s garden-gate, 
which opened into the main street, or 
rather sandy track, of Tamatave. Two 
or three tamarind trees, a fine mul- 
berry, and a few palms reared their 
moving green above the close palisade 
that shut in the garden. They made 
a refreshing patch of shade and cool- 
ness over the bare burning sand, a 
coolness which tempted several idle 
persons by to fold around them the 
cotton sheets in which they were 

draped, and to squat, like white 
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bundles, within full view of the closed 
wooden door. It was clear that some- 
thing was going on inside, by the sound 
of voices and lifting of baggage. Tama- 
tave is not such a hot-bed of excite- 
ment that its inhabitants are at all 
fastidious in the matter of amuse- 
ment, which conduces greatly to a 
necessary simplicity of taste in the 
matter, and accounted for the present 
interest. Even an impassive Malabar, 
who owned a store opposite, kept his 
cunning burnished countenance stead- 
fastly fixed on the garden-door, while 
he leaned idly against his door-post 
amid a display of iron cooking uten- 
sils, rice-bags, and rolls of red cotton 
stuff. 

After a while the gesticulating 
crowd was suddenly scattered by the 
opening door, and the natives dis- 
persed right and left, as four porters 
emerged, carrying a filanzahan. This 
article is a very comfortable chair, 
made of a strong coarse kind of linen 
tightly stretched over an iron frame- 
work, supported upon the bearers’ 
shoulders by a couple of stout poles, 
something after the fashion of the 
old sedan-chair. Hugh Strong was 
its occupant, attired in the correct 
karki clothing, with a pith helmet 
and a large green-lined umbrella. 
Four spare bearers walked behind, and 
then came another fi/anzahan in which 
four specially selected bearers sup- 
ported the enormous form of Mr. 
John Smith similarly clothed ; behind 
again came a dozen baggage-carriers 
with various burdens slung from bam- 
boo poles, conspicuous among which 
was a canteen in a neat waterproof 
cover, which had not seen the light 
since it had been purchased at the 
Army and Navy Stores. All the 
men wore straw hats of various 
shapes, some of which, of the form 
and dimensions of skull-caps, seemed 
little calculated to resist the heat. 
However, a native skull is an abnorm- 
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dear Mr. Strong, people are very 
much the same in general habits and 
personal appearance, whether they are 
felons or honest men. Here, in some 
ways, things are easier than in strictly 
civilised countries. A man, you see, 
knows that his sin can’t be visited on 
him, so he doesn’t mind its being known. 
In England, now, a felon always tries 
to conceal his crime; you are much 
more likely to associate with him by 
accident. Here we know pretty well 
about him, and can avoid him if we 
wish to do so. Somewhere in Madagas- 
car at this moment there is living one 
of the biggest criminals unhanged.” 

**Who is he?” asked Hugh, slowly 
beginning to assimilate these rather 
original views of society. 

“His name is Louis Lozier, at least 
his reputed father’s name was Lozier, 
and he was supposed to be the son of 
a half-caste, Mauritian born, and a 
very handsome Creole woman. The 
father was a middle-aged man when 
the son was born, and well on in 
years, of course, by the time Louis 
was turned twenty. Old Lozier had 
begun saving early, and by avarice and 
sharp practice had soon acquired a tidy 
sum, enough to buy some land cheap, 
which the Government afterwards 
stood in need of and paid him hand- 
somely for. One day his son ran into 
the police-office to say that his father 
had been murdered, and, upon inspec- 
tion, so it proved. Louis was arrest- 
ed, but brought forward witnesses 
who swore to his having been up at a 
village beyond Curepipe when the 
crime must have been committed ; so 
he got off scot free; but he was 
already so well known as a_ card- 
sharper and general rascal, that a 
great many people thought the devil 
was looking after his own when he 
walked scatheless away after the trial. 
Old Lozier’s will was found deposited 
with a lawyer, and his precious son 
came in for a comfortable little for- 
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tune. He dissipated a certainamountof 
it at once, and then temporarily disap- 
peared, I think to Réunion. I don’t 
quite know what became of him there, 
but he was implicated in some fraud or 
other, and escaped again as usual. He 
used to drive about in a carriage and 
pair with a Creole girl, a lovely crea- 
ture, called Julie something-or-other ; 
I forget her name, but she was a well- 
known character. Then another ugly 
story cropped up about him. He played 
the Don Juan pretty freely, and one of 
his conquests died, apparently natur- 
ally, but owing to suspicions being 
aroused an inquiry was instituted, 
and it was discovered that the death 
was probably due to poisoning by 
stramonium. No one could prove 
that Louis Lozier had ever tried to 
administer the drug, or caused any 
one else to do so. It was whispered, 
however, that the dead girl had been 
greatly in the rascal’s confidence, and 
that possibly she might have divulged 
awkward matters. That was the 
theory of the prosecution when Lozier 
was tried ; but he got off again, and 
returned triumphant to his Julie, who 
seems to have overlooked all his little 
peccadilloes. This occurred only two 
or three years ago, and very shortly 
after he tempted his luck again, this 
time in gambling. He played with 
an Englishman, who happened to find 
himself on the island, and who does 
not seem to have been over particular 
about his associates. Lozier won very 
largely from him, whether fairly or not 
I don’t know ; but just about the same 
time some more rather incriminating 
evidence came to light about the 
poisoning-case, and Lozier packed up 
his dollars and came to Tamatave in a 
tremendous hurry. Once here, of 
course, nothing mattered. He enjoyed 
himself for a week or so, and then 
bought a lot of things for a journey up 
into the interior. He vanished a week 
before the next Réunion boat came in, 
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and I don’t think any one has heard of 
him since.” 

“What a fiend!” observed Hugh. 
“ What do you suppose he is doing 
now ?” 

“Very probably intriguing for con- 
cessions from the native government, 
or currying favour with the mission- 
aries. But the sun is beginning to 
get rather low, and the night comes 
on very quickly you know, in these 
regions. We must turn back.” 

So they retraced their steps from 
the quiet precincts of the dunes, where 
the varied growths that covered their 
landward flanks and hollows were al- 
ready beginning to lose  distinct- 
ness, though their blanched summits 
showed pale in the sunset. To the 
left the hundred peaked roofs of the 
native town lay, beyond a wide flat 
strip of unenclosed country, out- 
lined against a clear apple-green sky ; 
straight in front of them the sea, on 
the other side of the landspit that 
holds Tamatave, lay glassy and un- 
ruffled, save when the reef reared an 
inky black spur to break its opal- 
escence in a curve of creamy foam, 
that sent a distant sullen thunder of 
sound echoing far inland ; and between 
them and the sea lay the glossy man- 
go trees and plumy cayenne palms 
that half hid the wooden houses of the 
strangers’ quarter of Tamatave. 

A few days afterwards there was an 
eager jabbering group of natives clus- 
tered round John Smith’s garden-gate, 
which opened into the main street, or 
rather sandy track, of Tamatave. Two 
or three tamarind trees, a fine mul- 
berry, and a few palms reared their 
moving green above the close palisade 
that shut in the garden. They made 
a refreshing patch of shade and cool- 
ness over the bare burning sand, a 
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work, supported upon the bearers’ 
shoulders by a couple of stout poles, 
something after the fashion of the 
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its occupant, attired in the correct 
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with various burdens slung from bam- 
boo poles, conspicuous among which 
was a canteen in a neat waterproof 
cover, which had not seen the light 
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Army and Navy Stores. All the 
men wore straw hats of various 
shapes, some of which, of the form 
and dimensions of skull-caps, seemed 
little calculated to resist the heat. 
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ally thick article, and the rest of their 
scanty attire was appropriate enough, 
consisting as it did of a short sleeve- 
less shirt, reaching barely to the knee, 
made of the stuff woven from the 
fibre of the rofia plant. This left the 
arms and legs free, and the bearers 
stepped out manfully as they set off 
up the sandy street, followed for about 
half a mile by a howling, chattering, 
inquisitive, odoriferous mob, pressing 
very close to satisfy its curiosity, and 
pervaded by a dozen small black chil- 
dren, who dodged in and out and 
round and round their elders, after 
a fashion calculated to make the 
head swim, and more resembling 
the antics of monkeys than anything 
else. 

After a while the crowd dropped 
off, and the bearers made quicker way, 
for, so soon as the more frequented 
track was passed, the heavy loose sand 
became firmer, being matted together 
by the thousand-rooted twitch grass. 
Thus they sped onward for three miles 
until the river _Ivondru was reached, 
and here Mr. John Smith took a 
cordial leave of his companion. Then 
he beckoned to one of the two servants 
accompanying this expedition. 

“ Rainkettaka,” he said, speaking 
the liquid melodious Malagasy lan- 
guage as fluently as the natives, “I 
have given my friend into your keep- 
ing. See that you guard him well, 
and that no evil befall him. When 
you speak for him, see that your 
tongue be as the tongue of me, your 
master, and beware lest you deceive 
the stranger or allow others to do so. 
Let your eyes be swift to spy out his 
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desires, and your feet to run upon his 
commands.” 

Rainkettaka had been in service 
with a French Creole from Réunion, 
and having thus gleaned a smattering 
of a language which dimly resembled 
French, had been selected as the most 
useful servant Hugh could take with 
him. In answer to this solemn charge 
he poured forth a flood of native 
eloquence to the effect that the razaha 
(European) should be more to him than 
his own right hand, that his feet should 
never tire, and his eyes should never 
wink in the said vazaha’s service, that 
where the white stranger led Rainket- 
taka would follow, that,—and here he 
was abruptly pulled up by John Smith, 
who merely answered his enthusiasm 
by remarking that if anything un- 
pleasant did happen to the vazaha, 
Rainkettaka might unfailingly reckon 
upon something equally unpleasant 
happening to himself. 

“And now, good-bye again,” he 
said, turning te Hugh. “I think you 
will find yourself fairly comfortable. 
The natives on this side of the island 
are quite friendly and you are not 
likely to come to any harm. As for 
sport, you won’t get much of that; 
you see there is nothing to shoot except 
lemurs and crocodiles and a coast crow 
or two, till you strike inland. Still, 
you won’t find the place quite devoid 
of interest. Come straight to my 
house when you return ; you will find 
the room ready for you.” With this 
kindly speech Mr. Smith gripped his 
friend’s hand again, and then, settling 
himself into chair, returned to 
Tamatave and his ledgers. 


his 


(To be continued.) 








